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THE TREATMENT OF INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY IN 
FORTUNATA Y JACINTA* 


S a realist Galdés was preoccupied with the problem of man’s 
adjustment to his social surroundings. As a literary psy- 
chologist he was interested in the processes by which the adjust- 
ment is made. His Novelas espaiiolas contempordneas, in one im- 
portant respect at least, are studies in individual character as 
observed in relation to the medium in which it grows. It should 
therefore be profitable to examine his novels from an approach that 
takes into account the interrelationship between the individual 
and the social factors which affect personality. This socio-psycho- 
logical approach will call attention to certain aspects of the novel- 
ist’s art thus far insufficiently treated by critics. The psychological 
course of Galdés’ plots often compensates for his lack of dramatic 
progression in the sequence of narrative events. For the progres- 
sive development is there if we take the trouble to look for it in 
the characters themselves, and it should be regarded as a vital part 
of the author’s method, both as pertains to considerations of plot 
and dynamics of characterization. Moreover, if the psychological 
plot is a cardinal point in a novel, a precise analysis of that plot 
should throw important light upon the novel’s intrinsic significance. 
Fortunata y Jacinta, perhaps the novelist’s most vigorous treat- 
ment of individual personality, is an excellent example of Galdés’ 
study of the individual’s adjustment to social and physical circum- 
stances. In it the adjustmental problem centers upon the indi- 
vidual’s efforts to satisfy his self-esteem. Our purpose is to study 


1 An abbreviated version of this article was read at the mecting of the 
Modern Language Association of America in New York, 1948. 
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the novel by an analysis of this theme, primarily as it is manifest in 
the psychological plot involving the two main characters. 

The surface plot of Fortunata y Jacinta is the story of a woman 
of the tenement districts of Madrid who, after having been seduced 
and abandoned by a wastrel of the wealthy middle class (Juanito 
Santa Cruz) and having drifted from one man to another, is led 
by another member of the middle class (Maximiliano Rubin) to 
undertake a journey of social redemption, a struggle which is 
complicated by her constant attachment to her first lover and a 
gradually increasing rivalry with the latter’s wife (Jacinta). In 
the first volume of this massive novel, Fortunata appears in person 
for a few brief moments sufficient only to fix her concretely in the 
reader’s mind. Thereafter, she hovers in the background while 
the author attends to the marriage of Juanito and Jacinta, to the 
restlessness of the one in his vacillation between the humdrum ex- 
istence of his social group and the freshness of the life represented 
by Fortunata, and to the efforts of the other to possess wholly the 
devotion of her husband while longing vainly for a child and 
feeling the growing competitive power of Fortunata. The first 
volume, then, is introductory. With leisurely approach to his 
central narrative problem, Galdés devotes considerable attention 
to family histories and a social picture of the mercantile class. He 
undoubtedly felt on beginning the novel that his duty in part was 
to leave an informative record of Spanish urban life for the period 
embracing roughly the years 1870 to 1875. Fortunately this ob- 
jective was supplanted by his interest in individual psychology. 
Once Fortunata reappears in the story near the beginning of 
volume two, the novel becomes a study of character, or to be more 
exact, a study of personality, with the exception of two sections in 
which the author resumes the historian’s role to describe life in 
the ‘‘conventos para mujeres caidas’’ (II, v, vr) and the ‘‘costum- 
bres tureas’’ of café society (IIT, 1). 

The two main characters are Fortunata and Maximiliano. A 
small circle of individuals gradually closes around the former and 
envelops her in a state of confusion and uncertainty, from which 
she can with difficulty emerge. In the center of this circle, in- 
fluenced by and exerting influence upon the other characters, Fortu- 
nata is alternately pulled between two main forces: her own primi- 
tive inclinations and the restrictions of social conformity. Juanito 
Santa Cruz is the major weight inclining her toward the former. 
He is supported, unknowingly, by Mauricia la dura, a woman of 
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Fortunata’s own class, who repeatedly encourages her to rejoin her 
lover. Maximiliano and his aunt, dofia Lupe, are able at times to 
hold her within the limits of convention and yet, by their incom- 
patibility, drive her into rebellion. Jacinta, even though out of 
sight most of the time, is the main elevating influence upon Fortu- 
nata, providing unconsciously a strong competitive incentive to 
social respectability ; while her friend, Guillermina Pacheco, eventu- 
ally asserts her strength persuasively but unsuccessfully upon the 
side of conformity. Fortunata is thus the principle interest of 
the author. Maximiliano, however, gains stature as the story 
progresses and comes to enjoy an independent role of his own. 
Fortunata is always the focal point of his mental struggle, but his 
developing personality provides a parallel plot which, together 
with that of the central character, can be viewed in the conclusion 
as forming a comprehensive moral and philosophic unity. 

Since the present analysis is based on the psychological plot of 
Fortunata y Jacinta, the course of the developing psychology in 
the two main characters is presented below in some detail. 

In so far as her natural and environmental background is con- 
cerned, Fortunata may be described briefly as follows: a young 
woman of stable temperament, endowed with an ample portion of 
physical symmetry and healthy vigor; an orphan, with the un- 
satisfied needs of affection, of comradeship, of home and family; 
naive, uneducated, primitive; passive and resigned as a result of 
her early experiences; and yet with enough courage, when chal- 
lenged to decisive action, to meet in her own elemental way the 
demands of self-esteem. 

When Fortunata comes for the first time to occupy an im- 
portant place in the novel, she is dangerously close to a vacuum of 
self-respect. Her only noticeable pride is her vanity in her per- 
sonal appearance and a certain gentility suggested by her disinter- 
est in coarse companions. This inclination to refinement, in com- 
bination with her malleability and a desire for friendship, leads 
her to accept the chance at social respectability offered by Maxi- 
miliano Rubin. This is the first step toward regaining her self- 
respect. It is based for the moment on a social concept of honor 
which she timidly tries to embrace by submitting to a period of 
training in a convent for ‘‘mujeres caidas.’’ This effort at social 
redemption is potentially a directive force towards the rehabilita- 
tion of self, but it never develops fully because of the stronger force 
of her resurgent love for Santa Cruz. The reappearance of her 
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lover at the time of her marriage to Maximiliano, however, does 
stimulate the dormant traits of honesty and aversion to treacherous 
action, which, more than the newly kindled desire for social re- 
spectability, are the motives for her climactic efforts to resist the 
pursuit of her former lover. These motivations recur consistently 
in her life and complicate in some degree the problem of satisfying 
her self-esteem. But they are usually repressed by rationalization, 
as they are on this occasion, when she impulsively decides to rejoin 
her lover, throwing all responsibility for her action upon Nature or 
whatever irresistible force is directing her fate. 

At this point in the narrative, Fortunata’s self-esteem rests 
primarily upon possession in love and pride in the knowledge that 
she is wanted. When Santa Cruz deserts her for the second time, 
however, she is not only outraged by his pretense of a stricken 
conscience and the cheapness with which he holds her love, as 
manifest in his advice that she return to her husband, but she 
feels for the first time the bitterness of her rivalry with Jacinta. 
Henceforth her life will be plagued by the necessity of achieving 
equality with the latter, as the only means of satisfying her self- 
respect. The long-dormant belief in the dignity of her love is 
thus aroused, but she has no concrete evidence with which to sup- 
port the belief. She is overwhelmed by a feeling of social and 
moral inferiority in comparison with her rival, and while venge- 
fully rationalizing and timidly hoping that Jacinta is unvirtuous 
she becomes possessed of a feverish desire to be honrada, a concept 
which she only vaguely understands and which starts a confused 
groping for the answer to what is right and what is wrong. Her 
self-respect is decidedly on a higher level now than when Maxi- 
miliano began his evangelical endeavor to redeem her, for she is 
certain that she must not return to the ways of her former dis- 
reputable life. And although she succumbs to her habitual tend- 
ency to drift with the current and accepts the love and comradeship 
of Evaristo Feijéo, she clings to the idea of dignity in her love of 
Santa Cruz. The tenseness of her rivalry with Jacinta and the 
spur to a state of moral respectability which it involves recedes for 
a while as she at Feijéo’s instigation is taken back into the Rubin 
family, reconciled to the former’s theory that the supreme law of 
Nature must be made to conform to social respectability even if it 
means a moderate amount of discreet deceptiveness. The subse- 
quent meeting with Jacinta brings to the front once more the 
poignancy of her inferiority and forces her to search for some 
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tangible evidence of her own worth. In the face of this necessity, 
she leans heavily upon pride in her physical superiority over 
Jacinta in the capacity for bearing children, an idea which has been 
developing gradually during the stage of quiescent competition. 
Her honesty, however, causes her to admire her rival and even 
determine to imitate her in appearances and virtuous deeds. And 
further, the frustration experienced in her confused pondering of 
morality turns her to Guillermina in search of a sympathetic and 
understanding friend. This is the decisive stage in Fortunata’s 
struggle. Her longing for spiritual enlightenment proves to be 
more a desire to understand why she cannot act correctly and 
spontaneously apropos the accepted social standards of love and 
marriage than it does a willingness to conform. The interview 
with Guillermina, however, enables her to crystallize in her mind 
a credo of faith which has thus far been inchoate: the ‘‘pagan’’ 
belief that love for a man to whom she has borne a son is honor- 
able, and as a supporting corollary to this, the belief that a woman 
who cannot bear children is unworthy to be called wife. With 
this belief firmly fixed in her mind, her pride in her own worth is 
secure, and she can face heaven or hell in disregard of all other 
moral principles. The climactic scene in which Jacinta abruptly 
joins Guillermina and Fortunata only serves to strengthen the one 
sure support to the latter’s ego. From the feverish, emotional 
aftermath of the encounter, she emerges with the determination to 
have a son by Santa Cruz, a goal which replaces thereafter any 
pangs of conscience with respect to her immorality. In the subse- 
quent reunion with her lover, her self-esteem rests placidly upon a 
reinforced feeling of dignity in her love and a returning pride in 
possession, which allow her to dismiss as inconsequential the in- 
fidelity to her husband. Even the depression which follows the 
third abandonment by Santa Cruz is only temporary. It allows 
her to experience a rekindled sense of honesty and fair play toward 
the Rubin family and to make a clean break with them. But as she 
returns to her childhood home to live with her aunt, she is still 
morally supported by the anticipation of proving her worth by 
means of her expected child. ; 
As it enters its last stage, Fortunata’s competition with Jacinta 
again becomes intense, but this time it takes a friendly turn. The 
birth of her son, which provides a substitute object for the affec- 
tion formerly bestowed upon Santa Cruz and which removes the 
bitterness of her inferiority in competition with her rival, also 
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raises a new hope of being accepted into the Santa Cruz family, 
in principle if not in fact. Her secret longing for Jacinta’s 
pardon and friendship becomes all the more intense with the dis- 
covery of her friend Aurora’s ‘‘treacherous’’ relations with Santa 
Cruz. She now identifies herself with Jacinta in mutual consola- 
tion and takes further pride in vigorously defending the sanctity of 
their ‘‘mutual’’ possession. The level of her self-respect has now 
risen beyond the defensive stage of an inferiority complex to a 
state of magnanimity in competition, because she has been able 
to demonstrate concretely the value of her primitive standards, 
first by contributing a son to a member of the Santa Cruz family, 
and secondly by avenging in physical combat an intrusion into 
her rival’s—and her own—domain of love. She is now prepared 
to aspire to an even higher goal: satisfaction of a growing urgency 
to achieve saintly equality with Jacinta. The attainment of this 
goal requires an active exercise of her powers of reasoning—and 
rationalization—in the short time given her to live after the pre- 
mature physical exertion following the birth of her child. But she 
manages almost to accomplish it. She easily dismisses the socially 
imposed sense of guilt concerning her immorality by thinking of 
Aurora’s treachery, in her conception of honor a far more heinous 
form of conduct than her own. She also forgets her ingratitude 
to the Rubin family by interpreting their incompatibility as the 
cause of her failure to attain social respectability. With these social 
weaknesses thus disposed of, and clinging stedfastly to a belief in 
the sanctity of her love for the father of her child, she turns 
warmly towards the Santa Cruz family in fervent hope of being 
accepted on some basis of moral equality with Jacinta. Stimulated 
by this hope, she grasps hastily at the idea of charity and self- 
sacrifice, donating her money to charity through the saintly Gui- 
liermina and as if by inspiration deciding to give her son to her 
rival. Such an act of self-sacrifice ought certainly to clinch her 
declaration that she is an angel. With this statement on her lips, 
she dies, indicating that although she is uncertain as to the truth 
of her assertion, she is trying desperately to talk herself into be- 
lieving it. On the basis of the author’s obvious sympathy with 
Fortunata, we may say that he comes to her aid after her death 
when he affirms in a conversation between Maximiliano and a 
friend, Ballester, that in some people’s opinion, whether or not of 
conventional beliefs, Fortunata was indeed an angel. 

Fortunata has thus been able to develop and maintain a feeling 
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of dignity in her love for Santa Cruz through a long conflict with 
society and a socially superior rival. Her story, therefore, is the 
history of a progressive striving for self-esteem on the part of a 
woman of the pueblo and a social outcast, who achieves despite 
social opposition a high level of dignity and self-respect. Love, 
of course, is a primary force in the novel. We suspect that even 
Mauricia la dura could have been saved from abject delinquency 
if she had known the sustaining power of love. But the novel is not 
a story of redemption through love, nor is love in the usual sense 
of man-and-woman relationship the element of final unity in the 
Fortunata plot. It is only a means by which she works out her 
elevation in self-esteem. In the end, she is willing to forget her 
lover because she is more concerned with the need of strengthening 
the pride which she has developed in her own worth. The story 
of Fortunata, in a word, is the history of a personality’s develop- 
ment along a rising line of self-esteem. 

Maximiliano is an abnormal personality whose whole existence 
turns inward upon itself in a fierce struggle with a harassing physi- 
eal inferiority, and the richness of his portrayal lies in the delinea- 
tion of his adjustment to this inferiority. Physically inept and 
unattractive, in poor health, and with a nervous diathesis which 
has been accentuated by excessive attention from doa Lupe, his 
officious aunt, he has turned to books and idealistic dreams as 
his only contentment. His needs and his aspirations take two 
directions. He longs for the admiration and affection of woman, 
whom he visualizes idealistically, both as to physical and spiritual 
qualities. And since he has been dominated at home and held in 
slight esteem by his associates at school, he feels keenly the need 
of self-assertion and confidence in self. His meeting with Fortu- 
nata stimulates him to an initial step in self-assertion and at the 
same time provides an opportunity to enjoy the association if not 
the affection of a physically beautiful woman. His idealistic in- 
clinations lead him quickly to undertake the spiritual reclamation 
of Fortunata, and this in turn becomes a drive important to his 
personality because it is a means of gaining the self-respect which 
is born of accomplishment. His newborn assertiveness triumphs 
over his timidity and habitual submissiveness in the presence of 
his aunt, and his self-esteem grows as he gains the support of his 
family in his determination to marry Fortunata. But no sooner is 
he married, than the specter of Juanito Santa Cruz enters to em- 
bitter his existence, bringing to the fore in brutal intensity his 
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distrust of self, his indecisiveness, and the cruel realization of his 
pitiful physical weakness. His self-esteem is thus rudely jolted 
as he was on the verge of gaining confidence in his own importance 
and satisfying his aspiration to the love of woman. In defense, 
he withdraws into himself and turns to philosophical contemplation, 
only to be drawn once more into a bitter fight with reality when 
Fortunata at the instigation of others is reunited with him. This 
is the critical stage of his conflict and richest in the display of his 
physical and emotional reactions. With alternating spells of 
normalcy and madness, he is consumed with jealousy, suspicious- 
ness, and an obsession with his marital honor; and he dreams of a 
child by Fortunata, revealing both an acute consciousness of his 
lack of virility and a presentiment of his wife’s infidelity. In his 
culminating insanity he formulates a doctrine of death as a great 
liberator, seeking thus to escape to a world where his self-esteem 
will be assured; and becomes possessed of delusions of grandeur, 
which begin with exaltation over the anticipated invention of a 
famous drug and merge into the belief that he is the forerunner of 
another Messiah. From this crisis, which is terminated by Fortu- 
nata’s departure, he emerges with a calm equilibrium, unconvincing 
perhaps to his associates but certainly a strong support to his self- 
respect. For he now finds his salvation in self-discipline and logic, 
which he puts into effect as he discovers unaided and with the cool 
calculation of a detective the whereabouts of Fortunata. His new- 
found anchor in the form of logical, deductive reasoning affords him 
pride in self and enables him to enjoy a superiority over his fellow- 
men which has hitherto been impossible. It becomes apparent in 
his magnanimous attitude toward his less-favored acquaintances 
who have not been able to master reality and themselves as he has. 
His mastery of self, of course, is only a forced substitute for his 
innermost motives, for he is still conscious of his inferiority and 
vengeful toward Juanito and Fortunata. But the acquired ability 
to detach himself from reality comes ultimately to save him when, 
with the occasion for his carnal weakness removed by Fortunata’s 
death, he relies upon his philosophical strength to submit peace- 
fully to incarceration in a manicomio. Within this retreat, which 
he magnanimously accepts as a monastery, he will live in a world of 
pure ideas where he can contemplate ideal love and the God which 
carnal beauty reflects, and where physical inferiority will be of no 
consequence. The story of Maximiliano, then, is the history of a 
struggle for self-esteem on the part of one whom Nature has mis- 
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treated, and the attainment of this esteem through a disciplined 
detachment from reality ; an insane detachment, to be sure, but one 
which allows us to think of the dignity of the individual in his 
striving to find a position of respectable security. 

We may say, then, that on the part of Fortunata and Maxi- 
miliano we have two substantial achievements, one in the face of 
opposing society, the other in the face of opposing Nature, the 
latter, however, serving only to accentuate social motives. The two 
individual plots merge in a final unity of adjustment to the tangible 
realities of social and physical necessities by means of an evolution 
in self. This basic plot structure must be taken into consideration 
in any estimate of the novel’s essential significance. 

Let us observe first the processes by which the individual adjust- 
ments are made. Fortunata and Maximiliano are striving simply 
to establish a harmonious relationship between themselves and ex- 
ternal necessities. The complications out of which the narrative 
grows seemingly place in opposition the characters’ personality 
traits on the one hand and social laws on the other. The latter 
are of less consequence in themselves than they are as a means 
for drawing out the individual. The interest thus becomes focused 
upon personality, and the author feels obliged to observe the 
various elements that enter into its formation. Hence his atten- 
tion to his characters’ native physical qualities and the environment 
in which their attitudinal and adjustive habits have been acquired.’ 
That he takes these factors into account is of no special significance 
in itself other than to reveal that he shared the thought of his day, 
especially as regards the importance of environment. It is more 
significant that he uses the information as the core of his plot de- 
velopment. As the novel begins, the characters have been endowed 
with native strength and weakness, they have assimilated environ- 
ment, and thus equipped with traits peculiar to themselves alone 
and for which they are not altogether responsible, they must work 
out their own problems of adjustment. 

Environment thus may be said to launch a person into a con- 
test with circumstances, imposing upon him influences which will 
facilitate or complicate his efforts at adjustment. But the main 
feature of the individual is always his autonomy.’ Living in a 

2It is not necessary to discuss the question at this time, but it seems 
apparent that Galdés attributes more to inborn tendencies or native qualities 
of character than present-day psychologists would agree to. 


8 The word ‘‘ autonomy ’’ is used here in the sense of government or control 
from within by spontaneous or natural properties of personality, a meaning 
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world of heteronomous laws, he opposes self-determination to ex- 
ternal determination, and the striving for autonomous control be- 
comes both the plot and the dynamics of the novel. The dynamic 
personality process takes the form of a gradual and progressive 
self-extension, made necessary by predominantly social motiva- 
tions. For Fortunata the chief motives which stimulate her con- 
ditioned responses are: competition, friendship, approval of others, 
possession (in love), sympathy for others, devotion to others (in 
love), imitation, domesticity. For Maximilano they are: ambition 
(for independence and se\f-assurance), approval of others, posses- 
sion (in love). Very noticeable in the novel is the author’s heavy 
attention to the individual’s urge to associate with others, which 
may be conveniently designated by the term ‘‘belongingness,’’ and 
which is manifest in a desire to be approved and accepted in the 
family, among friends, and above all, in love. It is noteworthy 
that every character of consequence in the novel, with the exception 
of Juanito and Jacinta, is without a mate, or if married, as in the 
ease of Fortunata and Maximiliano, is denied a normal relationship. 
Every one of them feels the need of identifying himself with some- 
one else.© The underlying, overall incentive is in-fact the approval 
of others, on which depends the approval of self. The challenge 
to attain this objective brings into function the process of self- 
extension, which may be described briefly as follows: Specific needs 
develop, drives are initiated, and as these become blocked, new 
avenues are sought and substitutions are made. If an immediate 
goal is attained, it becomes a step toward a still further objective, 
and so the process continues. Thus Fortunata, with a mixture of 
competitive spirit and a distrust of self, searches for a basis of 
self-respect in her love of Santa Cruz, finds it by convincing herself 
of the dignity of her love, realizes the need of a concrete proof of 


employed by Andras Angyal in Foundations for a Science of Personality, 
New York, 1941. 

#The importance given to the individual’s self-determination and the 
emphasis on personal, social motives—as distinct from physical environment— 
make obvious the contrast between Galdés’ treatment of personality and the 
‘environmental determinism’’ of Zola. 

5 This naturally calls to mind that Galdés was a bachelor and suggests 
that he was a lonely one. H. Chonon Berkowitz in his recent biography, Pérez 
Galdés, Spanish Liberal Crusader, Madison, 1948, unfortunately passes very 
lightly over Galdés’ intimate life, leaving, nevertheless, a dominant impression 
that Galdés had unusual sexual propensities. An analysis of the novelist’s 
works suggests at least that his quest for intimate relationships was motivated 
by a need for companionship as well as sex. 
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her worth, grasps for support at her physical superiority over 
Jacinta, develops this support under further stress into a belief 
that not only is love for the father of her child honorable, but that 
the contribution of a son to the Santa Cruz family is worthy of 
their gratitude, and having achieved through defense of a ‘‘mutual’’ 
possession a self-satisfaction as to her right to friendship with 
Jacinta, advances to the still higher goal of saintly equality, the 
ultimate of her striving within the period of time encompassed by 
the narrative. The individual personality, by force of necessary 
adjustments to circumstances, is thus seen to grow in stature, 
developing its strength and expanding its horizon. From one 
viewpoint, the plot is the history of an individual’s self-extension 
in his struggle for security. 

The portrayal of the characters’ developing psychology is funda- 
mental in the novel and must therefore be looked upon as a major 
source of its literary interest. Not that the psychological portrayal 
is unusual or profound. The author’s preoccupation with the hu- 
man being as a social and biological entity, we are inclined to 
say, has been confined too much to the surface.* His strength lies 
in his understanding and depiction of slow developments over a 
long period of time. The change in personality is almost imper- 
ceptibie but is nonetheless positive if we observe how basic motives 
stimulate and modify the constant traits of the characters. In 
Fortunata, for example, the increasing importance of others’ ap- 
proval, together with the competitive incentive, not only stimulates 
her courage, her sense of honesty, and of loyalty, but causes her, 
through respect for and imitation of others, to value an honorable 
and even saintly reputation. In other words, her sense of values 
gradually changes. Even her adjustive habits change to some 
extent, for she is more self-assured, decisive, and conciliatory in 
the concluding part of the novel than at any previous time, all 
because of the acquired belief in her own worth. A similar kind 
of change could be pointed out for Maximiliano and some of the 
minor characters. 

As regards both the composition and development of person- 
ality, Fortunata y Jacinta could serve as an illustration of a theory 
held by social psychologists of our own day, who emphasize the 
fact that individuality develops through the interrelationship be- 

6 The particular quality and the technique of Galdés’ psychological por- 


trayal is in itself a subject worthy of analysis and lies outside the province of 
the present article. 
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tween the spontaneous or impulsive inclinations of the human 
organism and the attitudes and adjustive habits absorbed from its 
environment. This is to say that, while constantly trying to ad- 
vance the ‘‘I’’ of his personality, the individual unconsciously as- 
sumes the roles and attitudes of others, and while asserting him- 
self to be superior and in opposition to others, necessarily submits 
to the organized whole and sacrifices a part of his impulsive self." 
From this viewpoint, self comes into existence and expands within 
and only within a social process, in which conflict and cooperation 
are inevitable. The constant effort to realize the ‘‘I’’ in its rela- 
tionship to a conventional whole or to some whole which supplants 
convention is the core of individuality’s quest and the fundamental 
source of self-respect. 

Now the important consideration with respect to Galdés’ method 
is not merely his view of personality formation nor the fact that 
his characters change. The most Galdosian feature is the patient 
observation of the change * and the clear perspective with which 
the author views the whole of the personality process. And it is 
further noteworthy that Galdés visualizes personality growth not 
as an even, uninterrupted flow, but as a fluctuating movement of 
advances, halts, and retrogressions. In this respect, too, he demon- 
strates a modern concept of personality as being a rhythmical 
succession of the moments of tension and rest involved in a person’s 
establishing harmony with his surroundings, losing it, and striving 
again for a state of equilibrium.® This conception of personality 
permeates Fortunata y Jacinta as a whole, producing an impression 
of comprehensive cyclical movement. The alternating periods of 
revolution and order in Juanito Santa Cruz, of tension and relax- 
ation of will in Fortunata, and the latter’s and Mauricia la dura’s 
reversions to former states exemplify the ebb and flow of life, in 
which human beings advance and fall back but are always moving 
and gradually changing.’® 

Galdés’ artistic accomplishment in Fortunata y Jacinta is the 


7 Cf. George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, Chicago, 1934. 

8 This fact, together with Galdés’ regrettable profuseness, accounts in 
large degree for the slow tempo of many of his novels. 

*Cf. John Dewey, Art as Experience, New York, 1934, p. 14 et passim; 
also, Charles Cooley, Social Process, New York, 1918, pp. 30 ff. 

10 That Galdés consciously surveys the cyclical aspects of behavior is ap- 
parent from his comments—on Juanito’s oscillation between Fortunata and 
Jacinta—to the effect that Jucnito’s action is representative of the fluctuating 
character of society and human nature (III, u, ii). 
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integration into a consummate organized movement of the fric- 
tional relationship between man and his social environment, which 
has been described above.'t This is achieved by concentration upon 
what must be called a psychological plot dealing with the slow 
process of change in personality. The novel acquires a tonal unity 
from the dominant motives, which point always to realization of 
one’s own worth. The portrayal of the minor characters helps 
to produce a comprehensive unity, for they too reveal an adjust- 
ment to circumstances that challenge one’s pride in self. Mauricia 
la dura is striving vainly to satisfy her self-esteem by preaching 
to Fortunata, even to the time of her own death, a religion of 
natural love, on which is based her sole claim to self-respect. 
Evaristo Feijéo diverts his amorous relations with Fortunata into 
a paternal drive to teach the lesson of practical compromise with 
social necessity. This objective becomes focused upon a desire to 
reunite Fortunata with her husband and assumes in his mind the 
proportions of a noble deed capable of affording him the complete 
satisfaction of having accomplished a goal in life. Even Manolo 
Moreno, who is of negligible importance to the main plot, is given 
enough space in one part of the novel to reveal his lack of the inti- 
mate personal attachments necessary to the realization of his own 
happiness and his own worth. 

Against this background of collective character relatively 
slightly sketched, the characterization of the two main personages 
stands in relief as an intensified view of human beings, not as static 
members of society, but as growing forces, moving always onward 
in their endeavor to find a state of emotional stability. The dy- 
namic view of human nature thus incorporated in the picture of 
an unfolding process accounts for a major portion of the novel’s 
esthetic quality. 

This is the first and perhaps the most tangible conclusion to be 
drawn from an examination of the psychological structure of Fortu- 
nata y Jacinta. There still remains the responsibility of carrying 
our analysis further—while keeping within our chosen frame of 
reference—in an effort to appraise the author’s moral and philo- 
sophical perspective. Fortunata y Jacinta is not a philosophical 
novel, nor does it overtly set forth moral ideas; and yet, there can 
be little doubt that in this as in others of his novels Galdés is 
consciously concerned with questions of essential truth and essen- 


11 Cf. Dewey’s critique in reference to an artist’s mission: op. cit., p. 38 
et passim. 
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tial goodness. In all probability, he started out simply with the 
idea of portraying a woman of the pueblo*™ and the personal, 
psychological problems involved in her relationship with the middle 
class. Seemingly, the possibilities of his subject unfolded as he 
progressed in his narrative. The story of Fortunata is in an im- 
portant sense the story of a woman who is becoming socialized and 
who as a consequence is developing a social consciousness. This 
narrative theme itself would suggest, especially to a writer who 
like Galdés was unconventional in his intimate relations, questions 
of morality as measured against conventional standards. It could 
also suggest social questions pertaining to class distinction. One 
ean, in fact, look upon the novel as a work bearing a social message. 
Viewed as such, it is a story of class relationships in which the upper 
middle class with condescending superiority makes its dominance 
felt over the pueblo; and Galdés, while exalting the elemental 
strength of the pueblo, becomes indirectly not only the champion 
of a social justice based upon individual character, but intimates 
that the upper classes would be vitalized by an intermixture with 
the pueblo. Juanito Santa Cruz recognizes as much, though he 
is too bound by environmental conditioning to violate the tra- 
dition of his social class. The social themes, however, are strictly 
incidental. Whatever the transcendental import of the novel, it 
derives from the treatment of the close personal relationship of 
one individual with another. And this relationship—to return to 
the analysis thus far pursued—brings under focus the individual’s 
restless urge to self-realization. 

The characters in Fortunata y Jacinta are strongly motivated 
by self-interest, and the apprehension of their own worth in rela- 
tion to the world around them is the direct result of attaining 
egoistic goals. The question thus arises as to the coordination of 
or conflict between the individual’s responsibility to self and his 
responsibility to society. Conflict on the plane of moral con- 
sciousness is most pronounced in Fortunata, whose primitive stand- 
ards clash with convention. Called upon to bend her will to the 
comparatively inflexible consciousness of the organized whole, she 
seeks in defense to identify herself with a whole that transcends 
convention—whether Nature, or Justice, or God, she does not know. 
Her claim to a higher kind of recognition rests substantially upon 


12 Berkowitz (op. cit., p. 105) tells us that Galdés chanced upon Fortu- 
nata’s prototype in the barrios bajos of Madrid and subsequently developed 
intimate relations with her. 
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certain of her constant traits which have been proved in the 
crucible of experience, especially her courage, honesty with self, 
humility, and selflessness in love. These traits counterbalance her 
immorality, that is, the adverse judgment placed upon her by 
society, which is basically the result of her ignorance of and conse- 
quent indifference to social and religious standards, along with her 
habitual passivity in following the path of least resistance. In 
a secondary way the novel projects the idea of Nature as an over- 
whelming power equal to if not identifiable with God. But Galdés 
does not allow as an excuse for the weak a blind belief in the 
irresistibility of Nature. The vain prattle of the anarchistic Juan 
Pablo, brother of Maximiliano, and the maneuvering of the flex- 
ible Feijéo on the subject of Natural law versus social conformity 
seem to have been presented for the purpose of bringing out by con- 
trast the simple sincerity of Fortunata, and lead us to conclude that 
in the author’s opinion the basic requisite for morality is first of all 
to be true to oneself. 

This is only the first or fundamental level of Fortunata’s 
morality. She rises to a higher level through her efforts to adjust. 
Her very deference to approved standards forces her to expand 
her selflessness and her urge to share in the love of others. Rebel- 
lious in the face of opposing convention, she nevertheless conforms. 
Her conformity, which at first glance appears to be merely a 
desperate quest for conventional approval, develops essentially as 
a subordination of self. And this is what accounts for at least the 
beginning of a spiritual consciousness, wherein she perceives 
vaguely her relationship to God. The spiritual nature of Fortu- 
nata’s experience, of course, stands entirely apart from formalism, 
though not in opposition to it. Guillermina and Jacinta, both of 
whom follow the dictates of conventional rules and religious ritual, 
have, aside from their conformity, their own claim to the approval 
of a supreme arbiter: the one in her active and sincere charity, the 
other in the mastery of her personal conflicts, together with a de- 
veloping sympathy for her rival, whom she herself in some respects 
would gladly imitate. 

Maximiliano must be regarded more from a practical than from 
a moral viewpoint. He is an example of the brutal indifference 
of Nature to man. His miserable physical state is portrayed as 
though the author had in mind the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. But Galdés visualizes as of prime importance man’s 
capacity for mastering the handicaps bestowed by Nature, just as 
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in Fortunata’s case he sees the individual’s ability to rise above 
the difficulties imposed by society. With all his madness, Maxi- 
miliano is the spokesman for a philosophy of realistic confrontation 
of life when, with a protective generosity born of pride in his 
self-discipline, he counsels the unhappy José Ido: ‘‘Sefior don 
José, serénese y aprenda a ver la vida como es. Es tonteria creer 
que las cosas son como nos las imaginamos y no como a ellas les 
da la gana de ser.’’** This is an expression of belief in an accept- 
ance of one’s lot but it is not a philosophy of resignation in weak 
surrender to circumstances. When Maximiliano makes this state- 
ment, he has learned to make his adjustments with cool determina- 
tion and still retain his dignity and self-respect. The same idea 
is reiterated in the case of Jacinta when she refuses to give in to 
fantasy while thinking of what might have been if she had married 
someone like Moreno instead of Juanito Santa Cruz. The ‘‘di- 
dactic’’ theme of the novel is realistic adjustment, but it remains 
subordinate to the broader theme of self-expansion. Maximiliano 
does not possess the humility and selflessness of Fortunata but he 
does possess courage and honesty with self, and while perforce 
surrendering selfish aspirations, develops an attitude of mag- 
nanimity toward others. 

If we take the word ‘‘spiritual’’ to mean a relatedness to God 
or Divine Spirit and allow that a primary manifestation of this 
kinship is love and sympathy for others, then Fortunata and Maxi- 
miliano are both spiritually ascendant. The former develops spir- 
ituality for the most part unconsciously ; the latter is conscious of 
what to him at least is a rise to a level of spirit that transcends 
human weaknesses. His remarks in the closing lines of the novel, 
‘‘No encerraran entre murallas mi pensamiento. Resido en las 
estrellas,’’ though made by one who according to human standards 
is insane, show the defensive workings of a harassed mind while 
suggesting the probability that these very words are true. Galdés, 
who is fond of clothing ironically an actual or probable truth in 
paradoxical dress, undoubtedly beholds the spiritual potentiality as 
well as the abnormal psychology of Maximiliano. 

It is part of the strength of Fortunata y Jacinta that its ideal- 
ism is kept well contained within the limits of psychological con- 
sistency. The characters are never able to discount the importance 
of purely personal desires and are always susceptible to unspiritual 
motivations; vengeful resentfulness, for example. But it is also 


18 Obras completas, ed. Sainz de Robles, Madrid, 1942, V, p. 528. 
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true that whatever goodness they possess is closely identified with 
their ego striving and results from their trying to respond when 
called upon to extend self to its fullest capacity. Nowhere in the 
novel is goodness presented as an end in itself. Even Guillermina, 
who enjoys a saintly reputation, performs good deeds not merely 
because she wants to do good, but because her activity on the behalf 
of others is necessary to the integrity of her personality. For she, 
too, is motivated by self-interest, and her concern for others, which 
sometimes approaches the point of being officious meddling, is a 
positive drive to assert herself in worthy accomplishment and at 
the same time a compliance with her protective, managerial habits. 
All of which, instead of detracting from her virtuous reputation, 
makes her the more vital. Through her, human nature, not virtue, 
is praised. This interpretation places a heavy emphasis upon 
individual self-consciousness; for it means that the individual, 
while inevitably conforming to this world, has the moral right if 
not the responsibility of reserving loyalty to a higher aim: the full 
realization of self. 

It should be noted that some of the minor characters afford 
a less happy view of the individual’s quest of self-realization. 
Some of them definitely lack stamina and a grasp of fixed values, 
and though not fully portrayed, leave collectively an impression 
of aimlessness and futility..1* Whether it is intentional on the part 
of Galdés or not, they represent the weaker of the species and there- 
fore provide balance to the author’s comprehensive view of life. 
The two main characters, however, especially Fortunata, are por- 
trayed with enough detail to disclose a vital psychology of self- 
realization. 

It seems clear that in Fortunata y Jacinta Galdés is revealing 
a personal philosophy of morality. Whether or not the novel in 
a stricter sense is philosophically significant is a debatable question. 
Certainly, the temptation is great to read a transcendental sig- 
nificance into the novel, and it is to Galdés’ credit that this is 
true, even if the philosophical implications are accidental on his 


14 This fact no doubt accovnts in part for Joaquin Casalduero’s emphasis 
on the pessimistic view of life in Yortunata y Jacinta (Vida y obra de Galdés, 
Buenos Aires, 1943, pp. 88-90). Casalduero notes most of all Galdés’ pre- 
occupation with the material world in this novel, though he does grant that 
Fortunata and Maximiliano will not be held down by material forces and 
regards the novel as transitional between the author’s ‘‘naturalistic’’ and 
‘‘spiritual’’ stages. Others, too, have seen in Fortunata y Jacinta an orien- 
tation toward spiritual themes; ef. Berkowitz, op. cit., pp. 221-222. 
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part. Not to allow an ‘‘ulterior’’ meaning to the novel, or to con- 
fine the meaning to some such phrase as ‘‘conformity with one’s 
own conscience and sympathy for others’’ is to regard in a pallid 
and neutral manner a work that gives as vital a picture of human 
nature as Fortunata y Jacinta does. The very psychology of the 
individual in the self-and-others relationship immediately invites 
a bolder pronouncement. The intense desire of the characters to 

“win each other’s understanding and to esteem themselves through 
companionship with others is the outstanding psychological feature 
of Fortunata y Jacinta. Upon this mutuality the individual’s self- 
respect and his life depend. So much so that the essence of per- 
sonality as seen in the novel, notably in Fortunata’s relationship 
to Jacinta, may be described as follows: In its efforts to satisfy 
its own needs, the self is increasingly subordinated to an otherness 
which is indispensable to its integrity and from which it draws and 

,adds to its own being. Through this process the characters gain 
their strength, develop morally, and advance toward the goal of 
self-realization. The seeming dissonance between egoism in an 
ethical sense and spirituality disappears because of an inevitable 
compromise, in which the individual loses and gains. Such a 
statement is an extension—in ma metaphysical direction—of the 
socio-psychological view of personality presented earlier in this 
discussion. 

This interpretation finds in Fortunata y Jacinta a positive phi- 
losophy of individuality which combines idealistic and realistic atti- 
tudes in almost equal portions, a philosophy that is far removed 
from either the Romantic ‘‘Law of the Heart’’ or the Naturalistic 
emphasis on physical laws. It is much closer to Hegel’s theory 
of self-consciousness (particularly as propounded in his Phenom- 
enology of Mind), in which individuality is described as a process 
of self-enlargement through struggle, where self finds itself in op- 
position to an otherness, discovers that its reality depends upon 
this otherness, and in a battle of opposites continuously cancels yet 
supersedes itself, thus gradually advancing toward higher levels of 
understanding of its relationship to a universal order: the Absolute 
Spirit. If we follow Hegel only part of the way, stopping short 
of his determination to reduce all to a rational system of the 
Absolute, we have to do with a vigorous idealism which holds in 
effect that the essence of individual consciousness consists in find- 
ing its inner reality by losing itself in outer relationships, that the 
now of personality is the past retained in part but transcended 
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through conflict with forces which are essential to its life, that an 
ideal such as goodness is a hollow abstraction unless effectuated in 
a battle of opposites; in short, that spirituality lives only by 
mastery of the conflicting elements into which self is differentiated.** 
This particular, Hegelian way of viewing the individual-social 
complex can without undue license be applied to Fortunata y 
Jacinta. Though ignorant of the concept of saintliness as an ideal 
in itself, Fortunata has at least turned in the direction of saintliness 
and is on the way to realizing self by losing self in others. Maxi- 
miliano proves his spirituality by transcending his inner conflicts. 
Both characters, especially Fortunata, exemplify the early stages of 
a process by which one may come to know that he is in a world of 
invigorating spiritual warfare—whether a world of Absolute Self- 
Consciousness, we need not say. 

It is unnecessary and probably unwise to look for a direct line 
of influence from Hegel to Galdés. Moreover, further study of 
the latter’s novels, particularly those from Fortunata y Jacinta 
on, is needed before the subject can either be given real importance 
or ignored.’® It is possible that the similarity of thought between 
the metaphysician and the novelist, himself a speculative beholder 
of human behavior, is coincidental. The most important fact is 
that Galdés, who is seriously concerned with the subject of man’s 
relation to God, evinces an affinity of understanding with the en- 
lightened thought of his century which sought to combine empirical 
knowledge—in this case, sociological and psychological—with spir- 
itual discernment. 

From a purely objective point of view, Fortunata is an average 
person trying to reach a state of security, and her desire to 


15 It would be presumptuous, of course, to offer these brief remarks as 
an adequate interpretation of the ideas contained in Hegel’s abstruse dialectic. 
I believe, however, that the fundamental theme of his theory is correctly 
stated here. For confirmation of this view of Hegel, see Josiah Royce, The 
Spirit of Modern Philosophy, New York, 1892, chap. vii. 

16 Scholars have, in general terms, already associated the names of Hegel 
and Galdés. Casalduero (op. cit., p. 125) asserts that Galdés in the period of 
‘*el espiritualismo’’ (from La loca de la casa to El abuelo) found in Hegel’s 
synthesis of antagonistic forces a way to rise above the duality and contradic- 
tion of life. And Angel del Rio interprets La loca de la casa as a demonstra- 
tion of Galdés’ ideal of bringing into synthesis the antithetical elements of 
Spanish life, observing that the novelist had arrived at ‘‘una especie de con- 
eepeién dialéctica de la vida y de la historia, influido, quiz4, por un indefinido 
idealismo hegeliano.’’ (‘‘La significacién de La loca de la casa,’’ Cuadernos 
americanos, 1945, xxi, 237-268; reference to Hegel, p. 238.) 
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identify herself with Jacinta in sympathetic understanding ex- 
emplifies a typical method of increasing one’s self-esteem. And 
Maximiliano, objectively observed, is simply a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic, whose pride in self is the outcome of grandiose compensa- 
tion. But the pride in self which Fortunata and Maximiliano seek 
may justifiably be looked upon as the manifestation of a persistent 
urge, representative of man’s will to transcend himself by aspiring 
to the highest level of dignity compatible with his particular 
capacity. The novel, therefore, is an exaltation of individual hu- 
man dignity, not so much in the individual’s claim to inalienable 
social rights, as in his capacity for earning the prize of worthiness 
through natural growth within the area of social relationships. But 
we must not forget that the dignity attained by the characters is 
the result of continuous striving. This realistic quality of the 
novel directs our attention once more to its basic, internal form. 
For the characters’ ceaseless efforts at self-realization provide the 
backbone of the novel’s structure and constitute the core of its 
vitality. 

And if the urge to realize self fully sometimes appears to be 
futile groping, we must remember that in human psychology the 
striving to attain a goal is probably more important than the at- 
tainment itself. This is the essence of Galdés’ view of human 
nature as seen in Fortunata y Jacinta." It matters little that 
the characters fail to find perfect equilibrium or perfect happiness. 
To do so, in fact, would mean a cessation of the dynamic process, 
and the dynamic process is the only means by which one can realize 
his own worth or prove his spirituality. We need not interpret 
the novel as a vision of futility and death, of people walled in by 
their egos, vainly seeking happiness without direction and without 
meaning, and finding only emptiness in life.** Let us say instead 
that it exhibits a realistic attitude toward the constant restlessness 
of a life in which one can be neither worthy nor spiritual without 
a courageous facing of inner conflicts. 

In brief, from a technical standpoint Fortunata y Jacinta pre- 
sents as a dynamic progression man’s efforts to adjust to his sur- 
roundings. Ethically and philosophically, it upholds the indi- 
vidual’s right to conformity with self, but balances this thought by 


17 In this respect the novel probably reflects the author’s own personality, 
particularly as regards his restless pursuit of goals, whose attainment brings 
always other goals to pursue. Cf. Berkowitz, op. cit., p. 345. 

18 Casalduero, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
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the idea that full self-realization comes through losing self in 
others, and on this condition allows the attainment of a high 
level of spiritual dignity for those with enough courage to enter 
into a zealous battle with circumstances. These major aspects find 
their integration in an intense socio-psychological plot, which forms 
the very heart of the novel and, as such, fuses psychological truth, 
an elevated view of human nature, and organized progressive move- 
ment into a comprehensive oneness. 
SHERMAN Eorr 


Washington University 





SOME BYRONIC INFLUENCES IN SPANISH POETRY 
(1870-1880) 


NE of the striking features of Byron’s influence in Spain, in 
comparison with his triumph in France, is its persistence. 
By 1850, Byronism north of the Pyrenees had, for the most part, 
died away.' In Spain the same date might be said to initiate 
merely a decline that continues for about a generation while the 
spirit of positivism takes possession of the country. That some- 
thing of rebellion, of individual liberty, of passion, so characteristic 
of Byron’s genius—and which marks the Spaniard for what he is— 
could never be totally suppressed in the Peninsula. In this survey, 
which embraces only some of the many poets available for study, we 
shall see that, between 1870 and 1880, Byronic inspiration is again 
a vital factor in Spanish poetry. 

Hendrix has shown that Bécquer revealed an interest in Byron 
when he published Imitacién de Byron in El Nene December 17, 
1859, and that a number of later Rimas bear a relationship, either 
in thought or theme, with some of Byron’s poems. Though 
Bécquer in various cases seemingly caught the Byronic spirit 
indirectly from Spanish romanticists and later journalists,’ a certain 
similarity between both poets is undeniable. There is also the 
translation of Manfred in 1861 by José Alcalé Galiano, and five 
years later, the latter’s publication of a long poem, El Coliseo, 
written during a trip to Rome.‘ This bears a caption from Byron 
and elaborates upon the theme of the dying gladiator treated in 
Childe Harold, Canto IV (stanzas CXL and CXLI). In 1863 we 
find The Corsair translated by Teodoro Llorente in collaboration 
with Vicente Querol, who in addition translated Darkness. Again, 
the 1869 edition of Espronceda’s works contains an introductory 
essay, ‘Byron y Espronceda,” by J. R.5 There are other indications 


1 Edmond Estéve, Byron et le romantisme francais, Paris, 1907. 

2 “Bécquer y la influencia de Byron,” Boletin de la Academia de la Historia, 
Madrid, 1931, XCVIII, 850-894. 

*See my article, “Bécquer y sus fuentes espafiolas,”’ Zl Mundo, San Juan, 
P. R., 1941, 30 de marzo, 7, 15; 6 de abril, 6, 15; 13 de abril, 13, 15. 

* Published in the Revista de Espafia, 1871, XXIII, 227-235. 

’ Obras inéditas y no coleccionadas de Espronceda, Sevilla, Imp. D. A. Mita, 
1869. 
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of Byron’s influence at this time, some of which we shall refer to in 
this study. 

Narciso Campillo’s first volume of poetry appears in 1858.6 In 
Fragmento, written in Sevilla in 1857, the first stanza seems related 
to Byron’s Sun of the Sleepless in the theme of the uncertain light 
and the recollection of happier days in the past: 


i Visteis tal vez en la callada noche 
cruzar el cielo misteriosa estrella 
pdlida claridad tras si dejando? 

La vista entonces en su aéreo rumbo 

la admira y sigue, y en su brillo incierto 
se embelesa y la ama. El pecho siente 
vago placer y paz indefinible, 

cual si un recuerdo de la infancia pura 
se levantase stibito en el alma, 

para alhagarnos con su felice suefio 

de goces jay! que rdpidos volaron. . . 


Here is Byron’s short poem: 


Sun of the sleepless! melancholy star! 

Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 

Thou show’st the darkness thou canst not dispel, 
How like art thou to joy remember’d well! 

So gleams the past, the light of other days, 

Which shines, but warms not with its powerless rays; 
A night-beam Sorrow watcheth to behold, 

Distinct, but distant—clear—but, oh how cold!® 


El juramento, dedicated to Espronceda, provides a clear example 
of the Byronic theme of liberty: a conquered nation rises in revolt 
against a foreign oppressor. Campillo’s poem transfers to the 
Spain of Pelayo the sentiments and images associated with Childe 
Harold,® the Translation of the Famous Greek War Song, and the 
poems of Espronceda and Juan Sazatornil on the subject.'° Pelayo 


harangues the Spanish troops in much the same fashion that Byron 
urges on the Greeks. 


* Poesias de don Narciso Campillo, Sevilla, Imp. Libreria Espafiola y Ex- 
trangera, 1858. 

7 Ibid., p. 215. 

8 The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, London, Oxford, 1935, p. 80. 

* Canto IT, stanza LX XVI. 

10 Espronceda, Despedida del patriota griego de la hija del apéstata; Sazatornil, 
El esclavo griego a sus compajieros de infortunio. 
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In 1867, Campillo published another book entitled, Nuevas 
Poestas."" Here we have the lengthy El Pescador, Part I of which 
is an evocation of Greece, with analogies in theme and tone to the 
hymn to the Grecian isles in Don Juan, Canto III, stanza LX X XVI. 
He follows Byron in using geographical and historical names to 
evoke local color.“ Substituting for Byron’s tirade against Turkish 
oppression—a situation no longer applicable in Campillo’s day—is 
the usual contrast between the sorry state of modern Greece as 
compared to her ancient glory, a theme popularized in Romanti- 
cism by Childe Harold. The story itself, dealing with Byronic 
remorse, has Tidenio living in a fishing village with his daughter, 
Maria. Like Lara, he is being gnawed by a secret crime. Maria, 
who vaguely recollects a tragedy in her life, had once broached the 
subject to her father, only to be met by silence and a strange, un- 
forgettable look. One day Tidenio is battered to death by huge 
waves as he attempts to rescue a drowning fisherman in a storm. 
It is only then that Marfa learns of her father’s crime—that of 
having killed her mother on unjust suspicion of infidelity. Remorse 
for this murder had driven him to seek expiation by saving another, 
even at the cost of his own life. 

In contrast to Campillo’s interest in diversified Byronic themes 
is Manuel de la Revilla’s almost constant preoccupation with doubt 
and disillusionment. The title of his volume of poetry, Dudas y 
tristezas (1875), is indeed an appropriate one. The author, who 
died in 1881, at the age of thirty-five, was not concerned primarily 
with the social aspect of doubt, as his friend Nijiez de Arce was, but 
with the destiny of the human being, as expressed by Byron and his 
adherents. 

In Idea y fuerza, the Manfredian thirst for knowledge is upper- 
most and is reminiscent of Byron’s play. Thought and Power hold 
a colloquy on the order of Manfred and the demons. Thought, 
like Byron’s hero, defies Power. Note the Byronic diction of Man- 
fred in terms like mortal, abismo, mezquino, gusano: 


Mortal, que en tu frdgil lefio 
Surcas mi abismo profundo, 


" Nuevas Poesias de Narciso Campillo, Cadiz, Libreria de la Revista Médica, 
1867. 


2 Ibid., pp. 144-145. 
4% Dudas y tristezas. Poestas de Manuel de la Revilla, con una noticia necro- 
légico-biogrdfica por D. Pedro de Alc4ntara Garcia y un prélogo de D. Ramén 


de Campoamor. Segunda edicién, corregida y aumentada, Madrid, Libreria de 
F. Iravedra, 1882. 
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i, Dénde vas?—Buscando un mundo 
Que en tus soledades suefio. 


—jY no te espanta la inmensa 
Extensién del Oceano, 

Siendo un mezquino gusano? 
—Soy un gusano que piensa. 
—jRefrena tu audacia loca 

Y tiembla ante mi poder! ... 


—No temo tu furia inmensa. . . .' 


Treating man’s thirst for ultimate knowledge is Las alas de cera, 
where every advance in thought is countered by a corresponding 
retrocession of the longed-for goal. Just as Manfred’s persistence 
finally leads to his death, so human thought, in its desire to attain 
forbidden knowledge, must fail in its quest. 

This inability to fathom the mysteries of man’s ultimate destiny 
brings with it, as in the case of Romantic poets like Espronceda, 
outcries of pessimism sounding much like those of Byron. Dis- 
illusionment is one’s only reward, and the poet ponders the question 
whether God is truth or an illusion. This attitude is voiced in 
éPor qué? and is intensified in Triste destino, which looks askance 
at ideals or even pleasure if life is only vanity: 


Si de la nada vengo, y en la nada 
Triste fin ha de hallar mi triste vida, 

Y el alma pura que en mi pecho anida 
Ha de ser en el polvo sepultada. . 


iPor qué me diste, bérbaro destino, 
Esa sed de placeres insaciable 
Y ese ideal de espléndida hermosura. . . .¥ 


jQué risa! works over the theme of On this day I complete my 
36th year, and lays stress on man’s bitterness, disillusionment, te- 
dium of existence and lifelessness of the soul.'7 With this view of 
life, it is perhaps not surprising that Revilla’s concept of love 
endorses Byron’s theme of faithlessness in When we two parted. 
This is evident in La espada de dos filos. Seduction, as in Don 
Juan, finds expression in A un seductor and La libertad verdadera. 

Destino del hombre sums up Revilla’s attitude towards man and 
the world. He finds man’s search for truth leading but to doubt. 

4 Tbid., pp. 59-60. 

6 Tbid., p. 99. 

16 Tbid., p. 133. 

17 Tbid., p. 157. 
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He discovers tyranny in high places and violence among the masses. 
He sees women bartering their charms for material gain, men 
suffering martyrdom for their ideals, and humanity disappearing 
into the eternal oblivion of the grave. There is nothing here to 
which Byron could not have given unqualified approval: 


Buscando la verdad, hallar la duda; 

Sembrar el bien, y recoger traiciones; 

Ver en lo alto fiera tiranfa, 

Y en lo bajo violencias y desorden; 

Buscar en el regazo de las bellas 

De ardiente amor los deliciosos goces, 

Y ver pintado en su mirada amante 

El interés 6 el apetito torpe. .. . 

Morir, y de la tumba en lo profundo 

Hallar las sombras de la eterna noche. . . ."* 


That same year, 1875, appeared Vicente Barrantes’ Dias sin 
sol.'° In his prologue, the writer links Byron with Dante and 
explains his deep admiration for Childe Harold.*® On referring to 
Spanish-Portuguese relations, he turns to Byron’s divinos versos 
in Canto I*' on the battle of Albuera wherein the English poet com- 
pares Spaniards and Portuguese and alludes to the Caya river sepa- 


rating their respective kingdoms. Deploring the hostility between 
them, Barrantes mourns the fact that the role of Spaniards and 
Portuguese, mentioned in Byron’s poem, has been reversed, with 
the Spaniard now the low and pitiful creature. These thoughts 
and sentiments Barrantes repeats in his poem Al rio Caya, wherein 
he resuscitates Childe Harold’s talks with the shepherds represent- 
ing the two Iberian nations: 


jVedle! jPasé! Esel Caya.... 

Un tiempo fué que Haroldo el peregrino 
cruzando este lindero, 

vié a un lado y otro del raudal mezquino 
a un pastor lusitano y otro ibero. 

Atn repite la Europa entusiasmada 

la métrica armonfa 

con que pinté el desdén de la mirada, 
que el castellano al luso dirigfa. 


18 Tbid., p. 177. 

19 Dias sin sol, Madrid, 1875. 

2 “Prélogo,” p. 30: “Childe Harold ejercia sobre mi una fascinacién.”’ 
* Stanzas XXXII and XXXIII, translated by Barrantes. 

2 Op. cit., p. 31-32. 
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—Yo soy un pueblo,—en ella le decia— 
td eres s6lo una rama desgajada 

sin savia, sin vigor, sin lozanfa. . . 

i, Dénde esté aquel altivo 

pastor, que el bardo inglés inmortaliza, 
imagen fiel de un pueblo valeroso?™ 


Still another to write poetry about Byron in 1875 is José Sanchez 
Bazin, whose Lord Byron appeared in the Revista de Espafia.* 
The occasion was the news that England had finally decided to 
erect a monument to the poet. Sanchez Bazan deplores the fact 
that the poet who brought such honor to England had been refused 
a place in Westminster. He goes on to describe Byron in glowing 
terms: 


. . . qué osado Praxiteles 
Pudiera hacer surgir del marmol duro 
Su radiante figura, 
Su noble aspecto, su contorno puro, 
Sus sienes coronadas de laureles? 
{Qué mortal mano cincelar podria 
Su sublime expresién, 
Cuando en su frente generosa ardia 
El fuego de la santa inspiracién!** 


Sanchez Bazan then tells of Byron’s sadness and boredom, and his 
use of sarcasm to hide his deep feelings. He beckons the reader on 
to Spain, to Italy, to the Alps, to Greece, wherever Byron had trod, 
and he sings the glory of the poet’s deeds: 


Vedlo en los Alpes superar el vuelo 
Del Aguila raudal, 
Cuando en Manfredo se remonta al cielo 
En el drama inmortal. .. . 
Miradlo combatir, noble Teseo, 
En Grecia contra el barbaro otomano, 
Y dar su vida heroico en el Pireo 
Por libertarla del infiel tirano. . . .* 


The note of vibrant enthusiasm is sustained throughout as Sdnchez 
Bazan extolls Byron’s lyrical qualities in Don Juan: 


% Op. cit., p. 37. 

* Revista de Espafia, 1875, XLV, 112-114. 
% Ibid., pp. 112-113. 

6 Tbid., p. 113. 
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jQué imagenes! jQué grandes pensamientos! 
jCudnto amor en Haidée! jCudnta poesia!’ 


or when he sums up the poet’s most important themes. He points 
out that Cain, Childe Harold, Parisina, The Corsair, and Don Juan, 
among others, are all clear proof of Byron’s luz divina, and he con- 
cludes with a wholehearted endorsement of the idea of a monument 
to him. 

If we are to judge by the number of reprints, Joaquin Marfa 
Bartrina’s Algo (1876), enjoyed considerable success.2* The second 
edition, which appeared one year later, contains a foreword, ‘Cuatro 
palabras,” wherein the author accepts the characterization of his 
work as pessimistic and skeptic. This, he avers, results from the 
mental state produced in him by the inner conflict between feeling 
and reason.” Such a vein of pessimism, engendered by mental 
strife, more nearly approaches Byron’s attitude of doubt than that 
occasioned by the clash of those forces—social, economic, political— 
that shook Spain in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

Algo demonstrates unequivocally that the advance of science at 
this time had not succeeded in giving Bartrina peace or happiness; 
it had acted with powerful impact upon his religious faith, bringing 
doubt and skepticism in its wake. Thus, with the same cravings 
as Manfred, he hungered to learn the eternal truths. In De omni 
re scibili, he exclaimed: 


iTodo lo sé! Del mundo los arcanos ya no son, para mf, 
lo que llama misterios sobrehumanos el vulgo baladf. . . . 
Mas jay! que cuando exclamo, satisfecho: jtodo, todo lo sé! 
siento aqui, en mi interior, dentro mi pecho, un 

algo... unnoséqué!.. .* 


This Manfredian attitude, however, is best exemplified in A un 
amigo, which was written originally in Catalan and translated 
into Castillian by a friend, J. Martf y Folguera. Both versions 
appeared subsequently in Bartrina’s Obras en prosa y en verso in 1881. 


7 Ibid., p. 113. 

8 Algo. Coleccién de poesias originales, décima ed., Barcelona, Libreria Central, 
1935. 

** “Cuatro palabras,” sexta ed., Barcelona, 1910, p. 7: “Sise ve . . . un tinte 
de escepticismo, débese a que en ellas me he propuesto . . . reflejar el malestar 
moral que, a mi modo de ver, produce en nosotros la lucha sin tregua que sostienen 
dentro de nuestro ser el sentimiento y la razén.” 

* Tbid., p. 13. 


*| Obras en prosa y en verso. Escogidas y coleccionadas por J. Sardé, Barce- 
lona, Madrid, Texido y Parera, 1881. 
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In A un amigo, he deplores the impossibility of learning the eternal 
secrets: 


Dudo, hé aqui mi mal. Dudo, y no siento, para creer, 

ni voluntad, ni fuerza; 

todo es falso tal vez, nunca la {ntima esencia yo sabré de 
cuanto veo. 

Poder leer tus prodigios, joh infinito! y analizar la luz 

de las estrellas que en lontananza trémulas se pierden, y 
analizar la luz de las miradas y en el alma leer, es imposible.” 


In Mis cuatro muertes, he sets forth the four major disillusion- 
ments of his life—love, friendship, glory, and science. One need 
but recall Byron’s Bacchic song, Fill up the goblet again, to be able 
to gauge its effect upon the first two; the third seems quite Espron- 
cedan. jEcce homo! is very much like Byron’s On this day I com- 
plete my 36th year. Bartrina’s sense of tedium with life, however, is 
attained, not at thirty, the common age for Byronists to indulge 
in bitter retrospection, but at the age of twenty-four. Here is how 
he feels about himself: 


Todo cuanto me rodea 
me causa profundo hastfo, 
y si entro en mi me da espanto 
y me da horror lo que miro. . . .* 


In Arabescas, a series of twenty-eight short verses, Byron’s 
jocular, jeering manner in the Don Juan digressions is sometimes 
evident. This is even more true, however, of the Jntimas, some 
thirty short poems, wherein Bartrina’s jibes are of a risqué—shall 
I say ribald?—nature. Here is XII: 


Rodé una perla de tu collar, 
cay6 en tu seno, 

y allf, a tu seno, fufla a buscar 
de gozo lleno. 

jCreflo un nido! Dulce calor, 
fuertes aromas, 

y acurrucadas hallé en su amor 
a dos palomas.** 


And XIV reads as follows: 


La cosa mds sublime, 
el cuadro mds hermoso 
® Tbid., p. 30. 
% Tbid., p. 37. 
* Ibid., p. 181. 
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que he visto en este mundo 

ni puedo ver en otro, 

fué el techo de tu alcoba 
reflejado en el fondo de tus ojos.* 


Yet Bartrina, to terminate his collection, ends on a tragic note, 
reminiscent not of Don Juan, but of Manfred again, and demon- 
strates the constant longing in the Spaniard’s breast to penetrate 
the realm of the infinite: 


Si no hay alma, ni hay Dios, ni hay otra vida 
después de la terrena, 

jpor qué, quién a este terrible 

suplicio de la vida nos condena? 


iPor qué esta aspiracién al infinito 
que dentro de mi siento 

no puedo dominar, y encuentro en ella 
a la par mi esperanza y mi tormento.* 


Though Vicente Querol’s Rimas (1877)*" do not include his verse 
translations of Byron’s Darkness or The Corsair—the latter in 
collaboration with Teodoro Llorente—there is nevertheless evidence 
without them to indicate his interest in Byron. This influence is 


noticeable as early as 1859, in A la paz. Here we find a suggestion 
of Byron’s imagery in reference to the mark of Cain and man’s 
efforts to gain liberty from tyrants. The next year he writes Al 


eclipse de 1860, wherein are contained reminiscences of Byron’s 
Darkness: 


jOh! jTinieblas, tinieblas! Ved; se asombra 
Muda la tierra en la profunda noche 

Con que se envuelve la extensién vacia. .. . 
jMirad! el Sol ha muerto: 

De su disco encendido y refulgente 

Por el cielo desierto 

Indtil rueda la apagada escoria. . . .*8 


An analogous pessimistic interpretation of nature governs A un 
buque ndufrago, the contemplation of a wreck. The imagery of the 
vessel conquered by the storm seems to have its source in the 
apostrophe to the Ocean in Childe Harold, Canto IV, stanzas 

*% Tbid., p. 183. 

% Ibid., p. 199. 


37 Segunda ed., Madrid, Imprenta y Fundicién de M. Tello, 1891. 
%8 Tbid., p. 21. 
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CLXXIX-CLXXXII. For both poets the ocean is dominant and 
eternal, strewing the shore with its wrecks. Querol refers to the 
mar de la edad, while Byron, in stanza CLX XXII, had written: 
“Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow.”’ Here are the 
Spanish lines: 


Hoy escarnio del mar que dominaste, 
Muestra eres fiel de la inconstante suerte, 
Muda leccién que a los humanos dice 

E] fin cereano del poder mas fuerte. . . 
Tal en la tierra miseros despojos 

Vemos atin de los pasados pueblos 

Que sobre el mundo han sido, 

Restos de los imperios naufragados 

En el mar de la edad, que ella abandona 
Sobre las playas del eterno olvido.*® 


In stanza CLX XIX, we have: 


Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed. . . .* 


and in stanza CLX XXII: 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all 
save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are 


their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts :—not so 
thou... .@ 


Al polo expresses the doubts and uncertainties tormenting man. 
Here Querol likens one’s faith to a vessel headed for the polar 
regions. Just as the long nights envelop the schooner, so religious 
doubts beset one’s spirit. 

Quite Byronic in conception is Visién, wherein the vision is 
Querol himself. Singularly like Byron, he detests mankind and 
embraces the mist-ridden mountain top: 


Quién eres tui, que en la apartada cumbre, 
coronada de nieblas, 


* Tbid., p. 196. 
Op. cit., p. 243. 
“ Tbid., p. 243. 
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huyes de la azorada muchedumbre 
y con tus suefios tu desierto pueblas? 
- «+ Ven.@ 


As in Cain, Act II, scene I, the poet transcends time and space, 
beholding the mysteries of Heaven and Earth: 


Crucé con él las sombras de la noche, 
y surcamos los 4mbitos profundos 
Del no medido espacio, 
A través de los soles y los mundos. 
. « « {Qué es esto? 

. . « Mi palacio.@ 


And just as Byron had been called a fallen angel,“ so Querol now 
suggests he be regarded in the same light: 


Yo guardo del perdido Paraiso 
Dentro del alma la visién primera, 
Y los abrojos de la tierra pisé, 

La frente en otra esfera; 

Yo sé del cielo el olvidado idioma. 
Hoy ignorado por la tierra paso, 
Hoy me llamo poeta.“ 


Like Childe Harold, the poet meditates before the ruins of an 
ancient city. In this case it is Sagunto, defended by Spaniards 
against the Roman legions. In Sagunto, meditacién, all of Byron’s 
pessimistic paraphernalia is scrambled together with the Iberian 
elements: the Roman amphitheatre, the heroic people defending the 
walls of Sagunto, a victorious Hannibal, a betrayed Viriatus, the 
glamor of the sea. To all this is added, exactly as in Childe Harold, 
sad meditations before Rome, the passage of time and the futile 
struggles of successive ages. 

Another volume of poetry published in 1877 is Manuel Reina’s 
Andantes y alegres.“6 Byronic inspiration here finds expression in 
themes like the bacchanals, love and orientalism, and sentiments like 
disillusionment and remorse. The first of the drinking poems is 
jViva el champagne! It has a chorus in the style of Byron’s Fill 
the goblet again, which emulators like Espronceda and Martfinez de 

* Tbid., p. 203. 

* Tbid., p. 203. 

“ Lamartine, L’Homme (Premiéres M éditations). 

* Op. cit., p. 205. 

“* Andantes y alegres. Versos, Madrid, Imp. de A. Flérez y Cia., 1877. 
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la Rosa had also imitated.‘7 In Orgia, Manuel Reina, like Byron, 
drinks to forget his troubles. Calling the world a farce, with pleas- 
ure and vice the only truths, he reveals a cynicism comparable to 
that of the Englishman himself. Where love is concerned, he 
restates Byron’s thesis of woman’s perfidy, found in some of the 
Occasional Pieces like When we two parted, The chain I gave, Re- 
member thee! Remember thee! and the Translation of the Romaic love 
song—a theme brought into prominence in Romanticism by Es- 
pronceda and developed, among others, by Bécquer. In Reina’s 
poetry, we find Morendo, A una mujer, A . . ., and Un dngel catdo. 
The first of these has a woman’s fading beauty being paralleled by 
her fading morals and the second berates a woman for her hypocrisy 
in simulating tenderness while playing a man false: 


Después de destrozarme 
El pecho, ingrata mfa, 
Tus encendidos labios 
Me mandan mil sonrisas. 
Sonrisas que simulan 
Un mundo de pasiones. . . .# 


In Un angel catdo Reina compares the glory of a lady’s former 


innocence with the shame of her present guilt. Here is Byron’s 
image of the mark of Cain: 


Hoy tu frente esté manchada 
Por el vicio y la impureza.” 


Reverberations of On this day I complete my 36th year find their 
way to La vida, which Reina divides into three parts: veinte afios, 
treinta afios and sesenta afios. The second of these, with its Byronic 
note of disillusionment, interests us most: 


Violenta sed de lujo y de riquezas, 
Dudas, escepticismo, risa amarga, 
Ilusiones marchitas, desencantos, 

Ojos opacos y facciones pdlidas. . . . 
Punzantes desengafios y pesares. . . . 

ij Terrible edad, espléndida en pasiones 

Y en negras dudas, torcedor del alma!*° 


47 Espronceda, Cancién béquica; Martinez de la Rosa, Cancién bdquica in Obras 
completas, I, Paris, Baudry, 1845. 

48 Op. cit., p. 59. 

 Tbid., p. 81. 

5° Ibid., pp. 79-80. 
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El pafiuelo (Oriental), with its motif of adultery in the harem, 
has a suggestion of the passion and savagery of The Eastern Tales. 
Mahomet discovers that his sultana has a lover, and after having 
him decapitated, presents her with a handkerchief steeped in his 
blood. The queen slits open her throat and dies. In El castillo de 
Dunstan, Baron Dunstan discovers that his wife has a strange man 
in her room. Insane with rage, he rushes to her boudoir and kills 
him without as much as seeing his face. The lover turns out to be 
their son Robert, who has just returned from war. Here Reina 
may have recalled Padre Arolas’ Ferndn Ruiz de Castro and Byron’s 
Hero’s lament for Marianne, where the innocent wife is murdered, 
but inspiration may have also come from Parisina wherein a son is 
beheaded by a jealous father. Some of the images seem quite 
Byronic: the baron, after unwittingly killing his son, confronts his 
wife with a “vague, infernal smile.”” On learning of his mistake, 
he utters “‘a thousand blasphemous curses.” He dies in a few days 
of ‘grief and remorse.” 

In Cromos y acuarelas (1878)," there is a poem dedicated to 
Byron entitled El encierro de Byron. It is evidently based on the 
episode of Caroline Lamb’s fainting spell when on July 12, 1824, 
she met the funeral procession bearing Byron’s remains through thé 
streets of London. The Spanish poem tells of a blond Grecian 
woman, Marfa, who, as Byron’s hearse passes by, faints and dies 
of grief. The poem consists of two parts, the first referring to the 
lord’s genius and personality and the second describing his funeral.™ 
In Part I, Reina has Byron possessed of a stout heart and a restless 
soul, and calls him a reckless spendthrift and a second don Juan 
Tenorio in his way with women: 


Muere aquel gran poeta; 
aquel lord de dorada fantasfa, 
de corazén valiente y alma inquieta, 
hermoso como el sol de Mediodfa. 


5! Cromos y acuarelas. Cantos de nuestra época, con un prélogo de José 
Fernéndez Bremén. Madrid, Imp. de Fortanet, 1878. 
* FE. C. Mayne, Byron, New York, Scribner’s Sons, 1924, p. 168. 
8 Op. cit., p. 81: 
una hermosa mujer llorando estaba; 
cerca de ella pasaba 
el entierro del genio soberano. . 
Y en el féretro, luego, 
clavando la mujer entristecida 
sus pupilas de sangre y llanto llenas, 
desplomada cay6, yerta y sin vida. . 
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Aquel cantor sublime 

de regalada lira, 

que suspirar nos hace si suspira 

y gemir cuando gime. 

De la orgullosa Albién vate notorio; 
segundo Juan Tenorio 

que tiraba el dinero a manos llenas; 
y que, como dirfa 

mi amigo Antonio Grilo, discurrfa 
por un mundo de rubias y morenas.*4 


With respect to the reference to Byron as a second Don Juan— 
Espronceda’s words for Montemar in El estudiante de Salamanca— 
one wonders just how much the Englishman’s reputation for phi- 
landering enters into El corazén de una hermosa, wherein the innocent 
Rosa is betrayed by the gay deceiver, Don Juan. Rosa, determined 
upon honor or death, dresses as a youth and fights a duel with her 
lover, who kills her. The Byronic note of remorse, present, as 
we have seen, in El castillo de Dunstan, but certainly lacking in 
Espronceda’s poem, is visible here. 

Further Byronic inspiration in Manuel Reina is evident in his 
poem Byron en Venecia,™ which describes the inmortal poeta in a 
gondola, while young girls cast amorous glances at him and dream 
of taking part in his festivities: 


Sobre la frégil onda iluminada 

Por el radiante sol, surca ligera 

Del bardo inglés la g6ndola dorada 
Desplegando a los aires su bandera. 


De pie en la popa: la apolina frente 

Bafiada en rayos, la mirada inquieta 
Tendida por el mar resplandeciente, 
Boga triunfante el inmortal poeta. 


Desde los cincelados miradores 
Las venecianas virgenes hermosas 
Fijan en él sus ojos seductores 

Y le mandan sonrisas amorosas. 


Y suefian por la noche, enamoradas, 
Con la cancién del bandolfn sonoro, 

El recio combatir de dos espadas 

Y el choque alegre de las copas de oro.® 


 Tbid., pp. 80-81. 

* This poem was inserted in an article on Reina by Antonio Aguilar y Cano 
in the Revista de Espafia, 1892, CXLI, 65. 

56 Tbid., p. 65. 
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Though the Byronism of Nifiez de Arce is truly significant in 
La iltima lamentacién de Lord Byron (1879), examination shows 
that the Spaniard had been interested in Byron much earlier. In 
1864, Nifiez writes Treinta afios, which exhibits the essential 
trappings of On this day I complete my 36th year. Here is his Byronic 
mood in all its melancholy: 


jTreinta afios! jQuién me dirfa 
Que tuviese al cabo de ellos, 
Si no blancos mis cabellos, 
El alma apagada y fria! 
Un dia tras otro dia 
Mi existencia han consumido, 
Y hoy asombrado, aturdido, 
Mi memoria se derrama 
Por el ancho panorama 
De los afios que he vivido.” 


Struck by the bankruptcy of the Enlightenment, he turns to Byron’s 
description of the ocean in Childe Harold and calls Reason a sea 
which litters the shore with ruins and sweeps up to the very skies 
to dethrone God in Heaven: 


Sacude el mar su melena 

De crespas olas rugiendo 

Y con pavoroso estruendo 

Los aires asorda y llena. 

Pero una playa de arena 

Su audaz célera contiene. .. . 


Siembra de ruinas el suelo 
Y en su inextinguible anhelo 
Alzase hasta Dios atea 

Con la sacrflega idea 

De derribarlo del cielo.® 


In Canto IV, stanza CLXXXIV, we have Byron’s image of the 
ocean’s “mane,”’—the original of Ntifiez de Arce’s melena, while 
stanza CLXXIX shows that the Spaniard’s concept of the beach 
as a barrier to the ocean simply reversed Byron’s thought that the 
ocean is a barrier to the shore, symbolic of man’s control. The 
Spaniard’s verse on the heaven-reaching waves has its source in 
stanza CLXXX. 


57 Niifiez de Arce, Poestas completas, Bib. Mundial Sopena, 1938, p. 5. 
58 Tbid., p. 6. (Italics mine.) 
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Much of Nifiez de Arce’s pessimism was social, in that he was 
keenly aware of movements in Spain that tended to break down 
religious faith and foment political upheavals. These, he felt, were 
bringing about the destruction of creative thinking—even poetry. 
In Las arpas mudas (1873), he bemoans the realization that while 
Romanticism, with Byron, Victor Hugo, and Schiller, had produced 
great literature, nothing comparable could be found in his own age: 


Ayer llenaba el mundo 

la inspiracién sublime 

de Schiller, Byron y Hugo. 
Hoy sobre nuestras almas, 
que envilecié el tumulto, 
parece que gravita 

la losa de un sepulcro.*® 


In 1879, Byronic inspiration is present not only in La ultima 
lamentacién, but in El vértigo, reminiscent of Cain and its theme of 
fratricide. Here Juan de Tabares, like many a Byronic hero, 
possesses the thoughts of Satan and the features of a gentleman. 
Just as Byron did in Venice, he lives in a castle given over to 
riotous living. Juan’s brother, Luis, is a sort of Abel, whom he 
hates for his virtue. Juan seeks to kill him by provoking him to a 
duel, but Luis refuses and Juan strikes him down in cold blood. 
Like Cain, the victim forgives his brother before dying, while the 
murderer is filled with remorse and horror. 

La ultima lamentacién de Lord Byron deals with the poet’s de- 
parture from Italy up to his arrival in Greece (June, 1823).®° Inter- 
mingled with the personal element are descriptions of the Greek 
struggle for independence and harangues intended to inflame the 
rebels, exactly as we find in Childe Harold, Canto Il. The poem 
ends like On this day I complete my 36th year. In his poem Byron 
had cried out: 


The land of honorable death 
Is here:—up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath! ... 
The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece around me see!™ 


5° Tbid., p. 19. 

6° Obras escogidas de Gaspar Niifiez de Arce, Barcelona, Montaner y Simén, 
1911, Notas, p. 253. To clarify references to Byron’s life, Nifiez de Arce docu- 
mented himself with biographies which he utilized in copious Notas to his poem. 
In them he calls Byron the greatest English poet of the nineteenth century. 

% Op. cit., stanza LXXVI. 
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Niifiez de Arce has Byron exclaim that he has nothing in life but a 
sword and Greece: 


jAy! jQuién me espera a mf? . . . jGrecia me espera! 
Doblo ante su infortunio mi rodilla, 

Y mientras llore opresa y desgarrada, 

Lira jdéjame en paz! . . . | Venga una espada!® 


We shall terminate this survey with an account of Casimiro de 
Collado’s Poesias, a second edition of which appeared in Madrid 
(1880).* A native of Santander, Collado had emigrated to Mexico, 
where most of his poems were published. The new edition, de- 
signed to make known his verses in Spain on his return to the 
Peninsula, merited a prologue by Menéndez Pelayo, who imme- 
diately beheld in them reminiscences not only of Spanish romanti- 
cists, but also of Hugo and Byron.“ Included in the volume is a 
translation entitled Al mar, apéstrofe de Lord Byron, ultimo canto de 
Childe Harold. In addition, Luto y gloria has a caption from Childe 
Harold, Canto I, and a number of other poems, like Pensamientos 
del crepisculo and Meditacién, emphasize the Byronic themes of 
doubt and pessimism. In Los muertos Collado exclaims: 


jDuda y misterio! En vano he preguntado 
qué existe de los timulos detras; 
mi raz6n ofuscése tanto mds.® 


Also present is a narrative legend Zelima, written in the style of 
Byron’s Eastern Tales, especially The Bride of Abydos. The story 
deals with the love of Gonzalo, a Christian slave, for Zelima, 
daughter of a Moorish potentate of Granada. Gaining access to 
her room, he urges her to flee with him. After some hesitation, 
she consents, then faints. Gonzalo picks her up and makes his 
way out of the city. The outcome of their flight, however, is 
readily foreseen. Redudn, the girl’s father, pursues the couple 
with a squadron of troops and soon catches up with them. The 
fleeing pair gain a cliff and there put up a desperate resistance. 
Finally, Gonzalo is fatally wounded. Zelima determines to die 
with her lover and together they hurl themselves from the precipice 
to death. 

To sum up: from an examination of the nine men referred to 


® Op. cit., p. 110. 

* Segunda edicién, corregida y aumentada, Madrid, 1880. 
“ Prélogo, p. X. 

* Op. cit., p. 133, 
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here, we may state that between 1870 and 1880 a noteworthy 
increase in Byronic inspiration is manifest in Spanish poetry. This 
interest is both subjective, dealing with intimate themes like doubt 
and pessimism, and objective, including descriptions of nature. 
The two most important poems of Byron utilized in connection 
with the personal themes are Manfred and On this day I complete 
my 86th year. 

Childe Harold, with six poets revealing a predilection for it in 
some way, is definitely the most popular among the Spanish bards 
during our period. On the other hand, it is a surprise to note that 
Don Juan lags in popularity behind On this day I complete my 36th 
year, which attracted the attention of four poets. The secret of 
the latter’s appeal lies, perhaps, in the fact that it represents a truer 
insight into the poet’s real thoughts and feelings than does Don 
Juan, which, incidentally, could interest only three. Manfred and 
Cain also attracted three, while the bacchic Fill up the goblet again 
and The Bride of Abydos inspired two. It is curious, however, and 
perhaps significant for further study, that, in four cases, inspiration 
in Byron’s works is superseded by, or runs parallel with, interest in 
Byron himself as a subject for poetry. 

DanreEL G. SAMUELS 

Long Island University 





THE VERSIFICATION OF THE COMEDIAS OF 
ANTONIO DE SOLIS Y RIVADENEYRA 


I 


ON Antonio de Solis y Rivadeneyra (1610-1686), Secretary 

to His Majesty Philip IV and Chronicler of the Indies, at 
seventeen years of age wrote Amor y obligacién.* At the age of 
fifty-seven he took holy orders and gave up theatrical work, leaving 
unfinished the first act of Amor es arte de amar. Having done this 
he refused to compose the autos sacramentales which were requested 
of him after the death of Calderén (in 1681), so firm was he in his 
purpose to sever all connections with the theater and to show his 
repentance for the theatrical work already produced, which con- 
sisted of a very few plays,” all of which are similar in plot and 
versification. 

If we can accept the statement that Amor y obligacién was 
written in 1627 and that Solis abandoned the theater in 1667 with 
Amor es arte de amar, his plays fall into a period of some forty- 
one years. Since Solis’s output was so small and since few of his 
plays have been so far dated accurately, it is impossible to say 
that in a certain year he was using such and such a dramatic 
formula. Yet considering the general tendencies of the period 
and the data available about Solis, some observations may be made. 

Looking over the analysis of Solis’s metrical schemes, as pre- 
sented in the Table of Versification (IV), we see that this drama- 
tist belongs to the period in which authors had more or less left the 


1 According to information found in the introduction to his volume of 
poetry, Varias poesias sagradas y profanas, que dejé escritas. ... Don An- 
tonio de Solis y Rivadeneyra, recogidas ... por Don Juan de Goyeneche, 
Madrid, 1692; and also given by a later biographer, Gregorio May4ns y Siscar, 
in ‘‘Noticia breve de Don Antonio de Solis,’’ pp. 47-59 of Cartas de Don 
Nicolés Antonio y de Don Antonio de Solis, Leén de Francia, 1733. 

2 The plays listed in the Table of Versification (IV) are the nine which 
appeared in Solis’s Comedias, Madrid, 1681, plus Amor y obligacién. Section 
I of this article discusses in a general way the versification of the ten authen- 
tie plays; Section II attempts some observations on chronology; Section III 
mentions three plays in collaboration and deals with the authorship of two 
plays sometimes attributed to Solis. For bibliography of Solis’s works, see 
Amor y obligacién, ed. Eduardo Julié Martinez, Madrid, 1930, pp. Ixxix-cx. 
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Italianate meters and were using more and more the national 
romance. 

Redondillas and romance form most of Solis’s verses, the per- 
centages of the former ranging from 11.8% (Euridice y Orfeo) 
to 30.1% (Amor y obligacién) and of the latter from 57.5% (Amor 
y obligacién) to 73.9% (El aledzar del secreto). A general tend- 
ency of the seventeenth century, which was an increase in the 
percentage of romance with a decrease in redondillas, is carried 
out in Solis’s plays as far as can be determined. In the romance, 
changes of assonance are sometimes found; that is two or more 
laisses are found together, as for example in Triwnfos de amor y 
fortuna, act II, Euridice y Orfeo, III, and Amor y obligacién, III. 

Quintillas are lacking in La Gitanilla de Madrid, but range from 
1.1% (Las amazonas de Escitia) to 9.2% (Euridice y Orfeo) in 
the other plays. 

Décimas are found in all but El alcdzar del secreto and El doc- 
tor Carlino. The range of this meter where present is from 0.6% 
(Triunfos de amor y fortuna) to 5.0% (La Gitanilla de Madrid). 

Songs of various types are found in Solis: in El aledzar del 
secreto, Las amazonas de Escitia, Euridice y Orfeo and Triunfos 
de amor y fortuna. Songs are mostly found in the plays written 


for festivals. When in regular meters, they are included among 
the regular meters in the Table, and ‘‘(song)’’ is written under 
miscellaneous. 


Of the Italianate meters Solis uses a limited number. Silvas, 
which are found in all (with the exception of El alcdézar del se- 
creto), range from 0.6% (Triunfos de amor y fortuna) to 11.1% 
(Las amazonas de Escitia). The type used*® is (4) almost ex- 
clusively. Only Amor y obligacién contains another type: 31 lines 
are of type (2) silvas, 110 are of type (4). Octaves appear only 
once: in Las amazonas de Escitia, 0.6%. Sonnets are present in 
eight plays, just one being used in each case, with the exception of 
Triunfos de amor y fortuna which has two, as will be seen by the 
number in brackets in the Table. 

Besides the songs, among the miscellaneous meters are to be 
found four stanzas of four 7 and 11 syllable assonating lines in 
Amparar al enemigo. In general, however, Solis is very free from 
irregularities, staying close to a simple metrical scheme. 

In the total number of lines (this is indicated by the figures 


8 For classification of the silva, see Morley and Bruerton, The Chronology 
of Lope de Vega’s Comedias, New York, 1940, p. 12. 
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following the titles), the plays range from 2461 (El doctor Car- 
lino) to 3269 (Triunfos de amor y fortuna, which contains many 
songs), the majority containing 2700 to 2900. Acts begin in ro- 
mance, quintillas, redondillas (very frequently), and silvas (in 
Las amazonas de Escitia, 1), and end in romance almost without 
exception (the only exception being found in Triunfos de amor y 
fortuna, III, songs with romance preceding). 


II 


Amor y obligacién (1627) * shows characteristics of an early 
writing in the low percentage of romance (57.5) and in the high 
percentage of redondillas (30.1). The percentage of Italianate 
lines is fairly low (5.9%). 

Un bobo hace ciento was performed soon after 1632 according 
to Ticknor.* If one considers the high percentage of romance 
(71.6), the fairly low percentage of redondillas (19.0), and the 
low percentage of Italianate lines (3.7), one is inclined to assign a 
later date to this play. Un bobo hace ciento was published in 
Comedias nuevas escogidas, Vol. 37, Madrid, 1671, and is men- 


tioned with reference to representations in Madrid on June 9, 
1675.° 


El amor al uso was played in 1640.7 The scheme of versifica- 
tion shows a low percentage of redondillas (14.8), quite a high 
percentage of romance (70.8), and 5.7% of Italianate meters. 

According to Goyeneche,* Solis wrote EHuridice y Orfeo in 


4 For date, see n<t2 1. This play, existing in manuscript, Biblioteca Na- 
cional, has been edited by Fischer and Ruppert y Ujaravi, Giessen, 1929, and 
by Juli& Martinez, Madrid, 1930 (op. cit.). 

5 Having spoken of the ‘‘Gitanilla or The Pretty Gypsy Girl,’’ he con- 
tinues (History of Spanish Literature, II, New York, 1849, p. 420): ‘‘One 
Fool makes a Hundred—a pleasant figurén play of Solis, which was soon 
afterwards [i.e. after 1632] acted before the court. ...’’ No source of this 
information is given. Goyeneche (op. cit., pp. 167-172) includes a ‘‘Loa 
para la comedia de un Bobo haze ciento. Que se representé a sus Magestades 
Martes de Carnestolendas.’’ The year is not mentioned. 

6¢C. Pérez Pastor, Nuevos datos acerca del histrionismo espafiol en los 
siglos XVI y XVII, 2* serie, Bordeaux, 1914, p. 203 (pub. by Cirot). 

7 Pérez Pastor, Nuevos datos acerca del histrionismo espafiol en los siglos 
XVI y XVII, Madrid, 1901, p. 324. 

8 Op. cit., Vida. Cotarelo, in NBAE, XVII, Coleccién de entremeses, t. 
I, p. xxxiii, gives December, 1643 as the date of the celebrations, and draws 
attention to the Loa (Goyeneche, op. cit., p. 234) which suggests that the play 
had been written for an earlier festival in the Retiro but had not been given. 


a,_ih, Ga a ft fed Bel 
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Pamplona in 1642 to celebrate the birth of the Conde de Oropesa, 
Don Manuel Joaquin Alvarez de Toledo y Portugal. This play has 
fewer redondillas (11.8%) than the preceding and slightly fewer 
versos de romance (66.5%). The amount of quwintillas and Itali- 
anate lines is high (9.2% and 9.6% respectively). Miscellaneous 
songs, included in the Italianate lines, are present to the extent 
of 1.8%. The fact that the play was written for a festival ac- 
counts for the inclusion of the songs. 

Amparar al enemigo, which was published in 1650 in Comedias 
de diferentes autores (Vol. 43, Zaragoza), has a fairly high per- 
eentage of redondillas (23.8), 66.6% romance (also fairly high) 
and contains nothing unusual in quintillas or décimas. The Itali- 
anate lines (3.3%) are composed of 2.7% silvas and 0.6% (24 ll.) 
of the above-mentioned ‘‘7, 7, 7, 11’’ with assonance in e-o; the 
latter irregular meter is not found elsewhere in Solis. 

Las amazonas de Escitia was published in Comedias nuevas 
escogidas, Vol. 9, Madrid, 1657. Goyeneche ® includes a ‘‘ Loa para 
la comedia de las Amazonas, Que se representé a su Magestad 
Domingo de Carnestolendas 7. de Febrero del Afio de 1655.’’ This 
play has 20.4% redondillas, 64.2% romance, and, more striking, 
11.1% silvas and 0.6% (16 ll. in a passage of silvas) octavas, a 
meter not found elsewhere in Solis’s comedias. This might well 
indicate that the play was written some years before 1655, yet as 
it was published two years later, the Loa referred to may be the 
original. Songs are present: a décima and four lines in silvas, 
which have been included in the percentages of those meters. 

Triunfos de amor y fortuna, which was presented in 1658 *° at 
a festival in honor of the birth of Prince Felipe Préspero and 
which is a special play, full of songs, spectacular and allegorical, 
shows well enough tendencies late in Solis’s dramatic period: a 
low percentage of redondillas (14.7), a high percentage of romance 
(73.2), and a fairly low percentage of Italianate meters (5.0 in- 
cluding songs). It was printed about two years after presenta- 
tion (cf. Las amazonas de Escitia), in Comedias nuevas escogidas, 
Vol. 13, Madrid, 1660. 

El alcdézar del secreto, written at the King’s command ™ for a 


® Op. cit., pp. 173-176. 

10D. E. Martell, The Dramas of Don Antonio de Solis y Rivadeneyra, 
Philadelphia, 1902, p. 49. The prince was born on November 28, 1657, and 
the play was given on February 27, 1658 (see Julia Martinez, op. cit., p. liii). 

11 Martell, op. cit., p. 48. 
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festival ** and published in Vol. 19, Comedias nuevas escogidas, 
Madrid, 1662, has a moderate percentage of redondillas (22.3) and 
the highest of romance found in Solis (73.9%). This latter point, 
along with the fact that the percentage of Italianate meters is 
small (1.3%: 1 sonnet plus 0.8% songs of 5, 7 and 11 syllables), 
inclines me to believe that this is one of Solis’s last plays, and 
that it was written not long before 1662. Triunfos de amor y 
fortuna was presented to the court in 1658 and published in 1660; 
perhaps El alcdzar del secreto too had been performed shortly be- 
fore being printed. 

El doctor Carlino, printed in Comedias nuevas escogidas, Vol. 
35, Madrid, 1671, was probably written some years before, in the 
middle of the century perhaps, owing to the fairly high percent- 
age of redondillas (26.2), the medium percentage of romance (67.2), 
and the not unusually low or high percentage of Italianate meters 
(3.4%). Décimas are absent in this play, as in the case of El 
alcdzar del secreto. 

The metrical scheme of La Gitanilla de Madrid, printed in Vol. 
37 (Madrid, 1671) of Comedias nuevas escogidas, fits in with the 
above play very well and also with Amparar al enemigo (pub. 
1650), having a scheme of versification indicative of the middle 
of the century: redondillas (24.0%), romance (66.8%), and Itali- 
anate (4.2%). 


Ill 


Not included in the Table of Versification (IV) are two™ 
plays written in collaboration: (a) La Renegada de Valladolid 
(manuscript, Biblioteca Nacional), of which Act II was written by 


12 Julia Martinez, op. cit., p. lxxxiii. 

18 For my theory that La Gitanilla, attributed to Juan Pérez de Montalvan, 
is also by Solis and is an earlier version of La Gitanilla de Madrid, see my 
edition of La Gitanilla (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Toronto, 
1941). The metrical scheme of La Gitanilla (redondillas, 30.6%; romance, 
50.3% ; décimas, 5.5%; silvas, types 2 and 4, 13.2%; and miscellaneous, 0.3%) 
fits into the period in which Montalvan, in Para todos, spoke of Solis’s writing 
a play by that name: (1632), ‘‘Don Antonio de Solis est&é acabando una 
[eomedia], que llama La Gitanilla . . .’’; and (1635), ‘‘Don Antonio de Solis 
escribié La Gitanilla. .. .’’ 

14A third play in collaboration, La restauracién de Espafia, is reported 
to have been performed in the Retiro on St. John’s day, 1655. See BAE, XIV, p. 
678 (Catalogo cronolégico de Calderén); and La Barrera, Catdlogo biblio- 
grafico y biografico del teatro antiguo espafiol, Madrid, 1860, p. 376, where 
the play is spoken of as ‘‘Desconocida.’’ Juli4 Martinez (op. cit., p. xix) 
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Solis;** and (b) El pastor Fido (published in Comedias nuevas 
escogidas, Vol. 8, Madrid, 1657), of which Solis wrote Act I. 
This play has been dated by Professor Hilborn *™' as c. 1650-52. As 
he remarks,** the analysis of one act of a play cannot be fairly com- 
pared with the percentages of metrical forms of complete plays. 
This statement also applies to the fragmentary Amor es arte de 
amar (1667?),’* which contains only 683 lines, part of Act I. 

One additional complete play has been accepted as an authentic 
work of Solis by Julia Martinez. This is La mds dichosa venganza, 
which was published in Comedias nuevas escogidas, Vol. 25, Madrid, 
1666, under Solis’s name. Considered spurious by Martell,” 
Julia includes it among Solis’s obras on account of its dramatic 
structure.** 

The versification of La mds dichosa venganza (3150 lines) is as 
follows: redondillas, 31.6% ; romance, 54.9% ; décimas, 3.5% ; and 
silvas (types 1 and 4), 10.0%; with the three acts opening and 
closing in romance-romance, redondillas-romance, and redondillas- 
romance, respectively. 

The percentage of redondillas is slightly higher than that of 
any of the ten authentic plays discussed in Section I: Amor y 
obligacién has 30.1%, and next is El doctor Carlino, with 26.2%. 
La més dichosa venganza’s percentage of romance is slightly lower 
than Amor y obligacién’s 57.5% and considerably lower than that 
of the next play, Las amazonas de Escitia, with 64.2%. Quin- 
tillas are absent, as in the case of La Gitanilla de Madrid. The 
percentage of décimas is not unusual. The silvas, which consti- 
tute the Italianate lines of La mds dichosa venganza, are admissible 


lists La restauracién de Espafta as an ‘‘Obra hoy perdida.’’ The first act is 
supposed to have been written by Monteser, the second by Solis, and the third 
by Diego de Silva. 

15 Act I is by Francisco de Monteser, Act III by Diego de Silva. See 
Julid Martinez, op. cit., pp. xxviii and xev; and, by the same author, ‘‘ Recti- 
ficeaciones bibliograficas: La Renegada de Valladolid,’’ Boletin de la Real 
Academia Espaiiola, 1929, XVI, 672-679. According to the Loa, the play was 
presented before Their Majesties in the Buen Retiro in 1655, having been 
previously given in the palace of the Conde de Oropesa, possibly before 1642. 

16 Act II by Coello; Act III by Calderén. 

17H. W. Hilborn, A Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén de la 
Barca, Toronto, 1938, p. 56. 

18 Op. cit., p. 13. 

19 See note 1. 

20 Op. cit., p. 50. 

21 Edition of Amor y obligacién, op. cit., pp. lxiv-lxv. 
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within Solis’s usual scheme of versification as to percentage and 
type (4). Type (1), made up of one passage of 60 lines out of a 
total of 316 lines of silvas used, is disquieting. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that the early Amor y obligacién, and the probable 
earlier version of La Gitanilla de Madrid mentioned in note 13, con- 
tain type (2) silvas in addition to the usual type (4). The be- 
ginnings and endings of acts are regular, and the number of 
meters used in La mds dichosa venganza is small, as is customary 
in an authentic play by Solis. 

My decision as to authorship, based on a criterion of versifica- 
tion, is that La mds dichosa venganza could be an early play by 
Solis, but that it cannot be concluded that it is necessarily by him. 

Bearing the name ‘‘Don Antonio de Solis’’ is a suelta ** which 
I have before me, entitled El mayor triunfo de Julio César y batalla 
de Farsalia. This play, attributed to Francisco Aleedo y Herrera 
by La Barrera,” and listed with authorship questioned by Salva,** is 
by the latter author according to Julié Martinez.» A study of 
versification supports Julid’s statement. El mayor triunfo de 
Julio César y batalla de Farsalia may be immediately excluded 
from the comedias of Antonio de Solis y Rivadeneyra by peculiari- 
ties of its metrical scheme: 1.3% redondillas and 91.9% romance. 


J. H. ParRKER 
University of Toronto 


22 Dated Valencia, 1770; and found in vol. XV of a factitious or miscel- 
laneous collection of plays entitled Coleccién de las mejores comedias de los 
antiguos poetas espaiioles (25 volumes). 

23 Op. cit., p. 11. 

24 Catalogo de la Biblioteca de Salva, Vol. I, Valencia, 1872, p. 621. 

25 Edition of Amor y obligacion, op. cit., p. xx. 
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MATEO ALEMAN IN MEXICO: A DOCUMENT 


MAJOR writer of the great age of Spanish letters still await- 
ing a systematic biography is the author of the famous 
picaresque novel Guzmdén de Alfarache (1599). Despite diligent 
delving in archives and elsewhere information concerning Mateo 
Aleman’s career remains scanty, and even the date and place of his 
death are uncertain. While obscurity veils much of his life, prob- 
ably no period of it is less clear than his last years presumably 
spent in Mexico. Like Cervantes, his contemporary rival in popu- 
lar favor as a novelist, Aleman found existence mainly a constant 
struggle against penury; despite phenomenal success in literature 
he depended, like the creator of Don Quixote, primarily upon 
poorly paid government accountantships for economic support. 
Straitened circumstances inspired both writers to seek betterment 
of their lot by appointments to royal service in the Spanish Indies 
where the works of both enjoyed extraordinary sales.‘ Cervantes, 
it will be recalled, made an unsuccessful bid for such a post in 1590 
but, considering the handicaps of authorship in the New World 
of that time, it is probably fortunate for humane letters that his 
application was denied. Even earlier Mateo Aleman sought a 
similar solution of his difficulties. In 1582, apparently after re- 
lease from a debtor’s prison, he requested a licence to emigrate 
to Mexico? but, probably also fortunately for Spanish literature, 
his eventual departure was delayed until nine years after the first 
publication of his masterpiece. 

Aleman’s later decision (1607) to embark for New Spain at 
the age of sixty was undoubtedly influenced by considerations 
other than that of merely finding employment as an accountant. 
This belief is supported by the wording of his petition. After 
reminding his Majesty of his services on many financial commis- 
sions, he declared that having 


1See Irving A. Leonard, ‘‘Don Quixote and the Book Trade in Lima, 
1606,’’ Hispanic Review, 1940, VITI, 285-304; , ‘*Guemaén de Alfarache 
in the Lima Book Trade, 1613,’’ Hispanic Review, 1943, XI, 210-220; 
Books of the Brave, Cambridge, 1949, chaps. XVII, XVIII, XIX. 

2 José Toribio Medina, La imprenta en México (1539-1821) Santiago de 
Chile, 1907-1912, vol. II, p. 43. 
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gastado la mayor parte de su vida en estudio y lectura de letras humanas 
y escrito algunos libros, se halla al presente desacomodado y con deseo de 
preseguir su servicio en las Indias donde los virreyes y personas que 
gobiernan tienen necesidad de personas de suficiencia: y por que a esto se 
junta tener primo hermano muy rico en las minas de San Luis de Nueva 
Espafia que le ha enviado a llamar. . . .* 


This application, which also asked permission for three children 
to accompany him together with a niece and a man and maid-ser- 
vant, was approved in April, 1607. One may wonder, perhaps, 
whether there was a connection between this authorization to de- 
part to the Indies and the donation of his properties in Madrid 
made in the same month to Pedro de Ledesma ‘“‘secretario del rrey 
nuestro sefior en el su rreal consejo de Indias . . . la qual donacién 
le hago e otorgo por las muchas y buenas obras que del dicho se- 
cretario e rresibido, de cuya prueba y aberiguacion le rreliebo. . . .’’ * 
It has been suggested that by such means Aleman may have evaded 
the ban against the emigration of those with the taint of Jewish 
blood in their veins.° On May 14, 1607, the novelist likewise gave 
Pedro de Ledesma a power of attorney and transferred to him the 
rights of publication and sale in Castile and Portugal of the sec- 
ond part of Guzmdn de Alfarache ‘‘por el tiempo que me queda de 
los diez afios por que su Majestad me hizo merced’’ and those of 
his Vida de San Antonio de Padua as well.® 

But who was this wealthy, mine-owning cousin who had al- 
legedly invited the impecunious novelist to come to Mexico? 
Rodriguez Marin states that Mateo Aleman had a number of rela- 
tives in the New World, the most prominent of whom was a primo 
hermano named Dr. Alonso Aleman.’ The latter obtained law 
degrees at Seville in 1567, and four years later, on June 19, 1571, 

8 Printed in Dorothy Schons, Notes from Spanish Archives. Book I. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1946, p. 17. 

4Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Documentos referentes a Mateo Aleman y 
a sus deudos mds cercanos (1546-1607), Madrid, 1933, p. 52-53. 

5 Ibid., p. 52, footnote; Rodriguez Marin, Discursos leidos ante la Real 
Academia Espafiola . . . , Seville, 1907, p. 37. 

6 Rodriguez Marin, Documentos ... , p. 53. 

7 Rodriguez Marin, Discursos ..., p. 36-37. There seems to have been 
another Alonso Alem4n ‘‘vezino desta ciudad de Sevilla’’ who, on December 
29, 1580, gave bond for the future novelist then in debtor’s prison by which 
‘*. , . aveis por bien de quitar al dicho Mateo Aleman las prisiones en que 
le teneis e dexarle andar por la dicha carcel libremente sin ellas.’’ (Rodriguez 


Marin, Docwmentos ..., p. 24-25.) There is no indication of relationship 
given, 
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sailed with a brother to New Spain. There he married the pre- 
sumably well-to-do grand-daughter of a conquistador and occupied 
with distinction the chair of prima de leyes in the Royal and Pontifi- 
cal University of Mexico. In 1604 the Conde de Monterrey, 
former viceroy of New Spain, wrote that he regarded Dr. Alonso 
Aleman as one of the most learned of men and the ablest lawyer 
in Mexico City. The bareness of these facts concerning this pos- 
sible relative of the Spanish author suggested further inquiry, 
and an examination of the Crénica de la real y pontificia wniversi- 
dad de México by Cristébal Bernardo de la Plaza y Jaén revealed 
some data about a person of this name and title which leave little 
doubt that they relate to the same Dr. Alonso Aleman. This indi- 
vidual was a prominent member of the faculty who had held a 
series of legal chairs and played a conspicuous role in the financial 
and administrative affairs of the Mexican institution of higher 
learning. The first reference to this probable cousin of the Span- 
ish novelist appears in the university record under date of No- 
vember 10, 1573—two years after Alonso Alem4fn’s departure 
from Seville—and indicates his election as a Conciliario.® The 
same year he was also appointed diputado de hacienda to check 
the accounts of Juan de Vergara, secretary of the institution, and 
thereafter his name recurs frequently in the academic chronicle, 
sometimes as a professor in various legal chairs and often as a 
business and financial administrator. In 1582 when the creator 
of Guzmén de Alfarache first contemplated coming to Mexico, his 
probable kinsman had just become the proprietary professor of 
Legal Codes and was serving as vice-rector of the university. By 
1597 he is reported as professor emeritus of prima de leyes but he 
continued to serve the institution in a fiduciary capacity. His re- 
peated association with the administration and finances of the uni- 
versity suggests a man of means with talent and experience in 
handling business matters. Though the Conde de Monterrey in 
1604 reported him as about fifty years of age and in health, a year 
later under date of July 26, 1605, the academic chronicle reports 
‘* . . se declaré por vaca la Catedra de propiedad de prima de 
leyes, por fin y muerte del Dr. Alonso de Aleman, jubilado que fué 


8 Rodriguez Marin, Discursos ... , p. 37. 

® Cristébal Bernardo de la Plaza y Jaén, Crénica de la real y pontificia 
Universidad de Mézico ... , ed. Nicolés Rangel, Mexico City, 1931: 2 vols., 
vol. I, p. 86. See index for various references to Dr. Alonso Alem4n. 
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en ella.’’?° Did this event have any relation with Mateo Alem4n’s 
decision to come to Mexico? 

Granting that this distinguished individual was the primo her- 
mano referred to in the novelist’s petition for a licencia—and it 
seems reasonable to do so—possibly there was a motive for the be- 
lated resolve of the creator of El Picaro to emigrate to the New 
World not revealed in his application. There, it will be recalled, 
he gave as an added reason the fact that a rich cousin had sum- 
moned him, but made no mention of the recent death of this rela- 
tive. It is possible, of course, that Mateo Aleman had no knowl- 
edge of this event, but this supposition seems unlikely. Though 
communications between the Peninsula and the Indies were slow 
by modern standards, the fleet returning from Vera Cruz could 
have brought the news to Aleman at Seville by early 1606, if not 
sooner. Did the possibility of a legacy or a share of the substan- 
tial estate of his late cousin precipitate the final determination to 
abandon the homeland at the age of sixty and take his dependents 
to the New World? Some such expectation, it would seem, might 
account for his act of turning his Madrid property and rights to 
his books over to an official of the Council of the Indies, possibly 
to facilitate obtaining the necessary permit to emigrate. Only the 
likelihood of benefiting himself materially by this move, one may 
conjecture, satisfactorily explains a willingness to sacrifice these 
possessions and exile himself abroad at his age. Perhaps it seemed 
unwise, however, to confess this expectation in his petition and 
safer merely to inform the authorities that a rich relative had in- 
vited him to come to New Spain, which fact probably rendered 
approval of the request easier. Possibly the news of Alonso Ale- 
man’s decease reached the novelist too late for Mateo to obtain 


10 [bid., vol. I, p. 204. This individual seems to have enjoyed so much 
prominence in Mexico City that he invariably signed his name to public and 
private documents as merely ‘‘Doctor Alem4n,’’ never with his first name 
‘*Alonso,’’ but always with his title ‘‘Doctor,’’ though other signers of the 
same documents gave their full names. In the manuscript ‘‘ Autos seguidos 
por D. Rodrigo de Vivero contra Martin de Bermeo’’ preserved in the pri- 
vate library of Mr. G. R. G. Conway, Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico (a law- 
suit beginning about 1587 and continuing for many years), Dr. Alem4n’s 
signature appears repeatedly. These proceedings indicate that he was a per- 
son of great distinction in the Royal Audiencia and a famous lawyer. A 
clause in the will of Rodrigo de Vivero, dated May 11, 1596, reads: ‘‘ Ytem 
declaro que el doctor Aleman, abogado ansimismo de la dh rrl Audiencia de 
Mexico gana 150 pesos de salario desde la fecha de una cédula que a de tener 
mia, mando se le pague lo que uviere corrido de mis bienes.’’ 
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passage on the 1606 fleet leaving for the Indies in the late spring, 
thus explaining the delay in applying until the following year. 
Menacing activities of Dutch pirates on the Spanish coast moved 
the head of the House of Trade at Seville to cancel the sailing of 
the 1607 fleet and Aleman was consequently obliged to wait im- 
patiently another twelve months. At last on June 3, 1608, hav- 
ing renewed his licencia, he embarked at the Andalusian port 
with three alleged children, Francisca de Aleman, aged 24, in real- 
ity Doia Francisca Calderén, his amiga, and his illegitimate off- 
spring Margarita, aged three, and Antonio, aged eight, and his 
niece Dofia Catalina de Aleman, aged forty. Accompanying them 
on Maestre Tomé Garcia’s ship were two servants, Alonso Martin 
and Maria de Galvez.** 

The 1608 Flota bound for Mexico and Caribbean way-stations 
under the command of General Lope Diez de Aux y Armendariz 
added further units and passengers at Cadiz, and on June 20, 
now numbering sixty-two vessels, it began the long crossing. 
Aboard the fleet were numerous distinguished individuals. At 
Seville a still obscure Mexican creole, Juan Ruiz de Alarecén by 
name, had taken passage for his native land on the small bark of 
Maestre Diego Garcés, but there is no evidence that the future 
brilliant playwright made the acquaintance of the already re- 
nowned novelist on this voyage since they were traveling on sepa- 
rate vessels.** Doubtless the personnage who seemed of greatest 
importance in this fleet was the Archbishop of Mexico, Fray Gar- 
cia Guerra, who had come aboard at Cadiz along with his exten- 
sive retinue and great heaps of baggage. Whether Mateo Aleman 
knew this illustrious prelate prior to this time or earned his re- 
gard on this voyage remains unclear, but it appears certain that 
he became a favored member of the entourage of this prince of the 
Church, an association particularly advantageous in Mexico and 
the inspiration of the last known product of Aleman’s pen. 

Of life on board this fleet there is no record available, but it 
must have differed little from the monotony and discomfort of 


11 The texts of other petitions of Alemfn are printed in Schons, op cit., 
p. 17. One was granted on May 10, 1607, and the other March 13, 1608. 

12 Rodriguez Marin, Documentos ..., p. 54-55; José Gestoso y Pérez, 
Nuevos datos para ilustrar las biografias del maestro Juan de Malara y de 
Mateo Alemén, Seville, 1896, p. 16-22 

18 Luis Fernfndez-Guerra y Orbe, ‘D. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza, 
Madrid, 1871, gives an imaginary account of this voyage, indicating that 
Alem4n and Alareén traveled together and had long conversations. 
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ocean-travel in that period. One can merely surmise how these 
distinguished passengers endured their confinement of over two 
months.** The aging novelist may well have spent long hours in 
the company of the Archbishop, whose later appointment as vice- 
roy of New Spain made him an even more influential friend. Per- 
haps also Aleman devoted some of his enforced leisure to final 
touches on the manuscript of his Ortografia castellana which he had 
singled out for publication in the New World.** And possibly the 
author of El Picaro whiled away part of this time perusing the 
pages of a novel entitled Don Quijote de la Mancha, which was al- 
ready competing briskly in public favor with his own Guzmdn de 
Alfarache. A recorded incident supports this belief. When the 
fleet dropped anchor finally in San Juan de Ulia on August 19, 
1608,** representatives of the Inquisition came aboard for the cus- 
tomary inspection. On this occasion, it appears, the decks and 
passenger-cabins were examined with more than the usual per- 
funectory care, possibly in an effort to impress the arriving Arch- 
bishop with the efficacy of this method of excluding the entry of 
heretical books into his vast ecclesiastical domain. Though Cer- 
vantes’s now famous novel had previously passed freely into these 
overseas realms of Spain, an overly zealous inspector confiscated a 
copy among Aleman’s effects and dispatched it to the inquisitorial 
superiors at Mexico City. The protection of the Archbishop al- 
ready enjoyed by the author of Guzmdn de Alfarache, however, 
quickly operated in his favor as is shown by a marginal note on 
the Holy Office record which indicates that ‘‘. . . the book [Don 
Quijote| was returned at the request of his Illustrious Reverence, 
don Francisco Garcia Guerra, to its owner, Mateo Aleman, Ac- 
countant and servitor of his Majesty.’’ ** 

To judge by the later description given in his Sucesos de don 
fray Garcia Guerra, Arzobispo de México (1613), Aleman was an 
eye-witness of the festivities attending the triumphal march of this 


14 There is a description of sixteenth-century shipboard life in Irving A. 
Leonard, Books of the Brave, Cambridge, 1949, chap. XI. 

15 Julio Jiménez Rueda, Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y su tiempo, Mexico City, 
1939, p. 76. 

16 Alice H. Bushee, ‘‘The Sucesos of Mateo Aleman,’’ Revue Hispanique, 
1911, XXV, 380. Miss Bushee’s edition is a very careful reproduction of the 
text of this rare work of Alem4n’s and her full notes are commended to the 
reader. 

17 Luis Gonzdlez Obregén, México viejo y anecdético, Paris—-Mexico City, 
1909, pp. 67-73. 
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eminent Church dignitary upward from the coast and his cere- 
monious entry into Mexico City. Hence this brief chronicle be- 
comes a partial record of its author’s first weeks in the New World 
and indicates that his first impressions were received in an at- 
mosphere of ostentation and acclamation. In a place and age so 
given to pageantry, the arrival of the ecclesiastical peer of the vice- 
roy of the realm could not fail to be the occasion of lavish enter- 
tainment and colorful spectacles beginning at Vera Cruz and reach- 
ing a climax in the Cathedral at the highland capital. 

A delegation headed by Canon Antonio de Salazar had come 
down from Mexico City with over forty servants and a string of 
saddle- and pack-horses and donkeys to welcome Fray Garcia Guerra 
in the Dominican convent of the port of entry. A procession soon 
formed which moved slowly on to Jalapa where signs of public 
rejoicing were even more visible. From that point on the route 
was marked by ornamental arches erected by the Indians in their 
villages and along the way at intervals often of less than a musket- 
shot distance. Native music and dances frequently enlivened the 
journey while from the larger cities local celebrities and ministers 
of the viceroy, Luis de Velasco, met the advancing party and 
offered ceremonious words of welcome. As the cavalcade was ap- 
proaching the valley of Mexico a detour was made to inspect a great 
cut in the ridge at Huehuetoca undertaken to create an outlet for 
the excess waters which so often inundated the viceregal capital. 
This notable engineering effort was begun late the year before 
under the direction of a remarkable figure of early seventeenth- 
century Mexico, Enrico Martinez,** whom Aleman met on this oc- 
casion and numbered among his acquaintances subsequently. This 
savant greeted the Archbishop at the mouth of the cut and enter- 
tained him on the way to the village with a running account of the 
gigantic project. Later, while the two were in a carriage inspecting 
certain features of these public works, Fray Garcia Guerra ex- 
perienced in the overturning of their vehicle the first of a number of 
falls which ultimately proved fatal to him. 

At last on the outskirts of Mexico City the column paused to 
complete the final arrangements for the ceremonious entry of the 
capital. With picturesque detail Aleman depicts this culminating 
event of the journey which terminated at the Cathedral on Sep- 
tember 29, 1608, over a month after the landing at Vera Cruz. In 


18 Francisco de la Maza, Enrico Martinez, cosmégrafo e impresor de 
Nueva Espaiia .. . , Mexico City, 1943. 
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these memorable circumstances the Spanish novelist first glimpsed 
the city to which his deceased cousin and his own bright hopes had 
summoned him. 

The record is silent concerning the success of his personal mis- 
sion, but it is clear that the protection of the Archbishop was of 
immense advantage to him and may have enabled him to acquire 
sufficient means of support, possibly in part from the estate of the 
late Alonso Alemfn. Soon after the novelist’s arrival, however, 
he seems to have been afflicted by failing eyesight and suffered a 
prolonged illness from which his recovery was slow and gradual. 
This much is evident from the errata of his Ortografia castellana, 
the publication of which was delayed almost a year by these disa- 
bilities. In the preface of this work, which he regarded as one of 
his major undertakings, he declared: 


No se lo pude imprimir {en Espafia] por no tenerlo acabado cuando me 
dispuse a pasar a estas partes, y porque, como el que viene de otras ex- 
trafias, tuve por justa cosa traer conmigo alguna que (cuando acd liegase) 
manifestase las prendas de mi voluntad. Y entre otras elegi sélo ésta que 
me parecié apropésito en tal ocasién, para que por ella se publicase a el 
mundo que de tierra nueva de ayer conquistada sale nueva y verdadera 
manera de bien escribir para todas ias naciones. Ayuda mucho a esto lo 
que sin exageracién y con evidente verdad se puede a voz viva publicar 
por el universo, haber aqui (generalmente) tan sutiles y felices ingenios 
que ningunos otros conocemos en cuanto el sol alumbra. . . . Recibe agora, 
pues, oh ilustre ciudad generosa, este alegre y venturoso peregrino, a quien 
su buena fortuna trujo a manos de tu clemencia que, como el trabajador 
fatigado del riguroso sol en el estio, desea repararse del cansancio debajo 
del regalo de tu sombra, para que della pueda salir alentado a nuevos 
estudios, no menos tiles y necesarios. . . . 


Thus he apostrophized the city and land of Ruiz de Alarcén in the 
rhetorical fashion of the time, intimating, perhaps, that in the 
‘*ilustre ciudad generosa’’ he had found relief at last from the 
pressing economic worries so long haunting him in Spain. And 
possibly a portion of Alonso Aleman’s estate was his ‘‘buena 
fortuna’’ that brought ‘‘this gay and lucky pilgrim’’ to the pleas- 
ant retirement of Mexico City! Valuable as the Ortografia cas- 
tellana undoubtedly is as an aspect of the Spanish novelist’s varied 
interests, his decision to leave behind his other writings in the 
Peninsula is regrettable, particularly if they included the rumored 
third part of Guzman de Alfarache. 

The same year that Aleman’s treatise appeared in print wit- 
nessed the publication of another brief product of his pen. This 
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was a foreword to the Vida del padre maestro Ignacio de Loyola, 
an early work of that peripatetic dramatist, poet, and novelist, 
Luis de Belmonte Bermidez, then living in Mexico City. Despite 
the disparity in age—Belmonte Bermtdez was scarcely more than 
twenty-two in 1609—a warm friendship apparently united the two 
literary figures, possibly because both hailed from the same local- 
ity in Spain. ‘‘No es pasién de amistad, no paresca que hablo con 
exageracién, por ser de mi patria i nacidos en un bario [sic],’’ 
wrote Alemdn in his elogio of the pious effort of the young writer.’® 
How long this association lasted remains unclear since so little is 
known of the activities of these two sevillanos during their years 
in New Spain. 

Beyond the meager data derived from these last few printed 
writings of the author of Guzmdn de Alfarache there is virtually 
no information available concerning his existence in Mexico. Pri- 
vate and public archives have thus far failed to illumine these 
obscure years and hence it is, perhaps, that the scribal record of a 
prosaic transaction of Alemdn in 1609 assumes an interest out of 
proportion to its importance. This bit of historical evidence is a 
small docket pertaining to a lease taken by the Spanish novelist 
on a house in the viceregal capital, and it was written, it would 
seem, in conformity with many of the orthographic doctrines 
expounded in his recently printed tract. Briefly, the contents of 
this legal instrument are as follows: *° 

On September 19, 1607, two residents of the capital, Juan and 
Garcia Cabezas, who had inherited a run-down dwelling from their 
mother, turned over the leasing, with certain stipulations, of their 
property, then occupied by a Manuel de Coria, to the Rector and 
business manager of the Carmelite Colegio de San Angel, with 
authority to rent it on terms deemed expedient. Thus acting as 
real estate agents the representatives of the Carmelite Order drew 
up a lease agreement on December 8, 1609, with ‘‘el contador 
mateo aleman bezi°® desta Cibdad de Mexico’’ who was already 
lodged in the house. The author of El Picaro could occupy the 
premises for a period of three years extending from December 1, 
1609, to the end of November, 1612, at an annual rental of three 


19 Franciseo de Ieaza, Sucesos reales que parecen imaginados de Gutierre 
de Cetina, Juan de la Cueva y Mateo Alemdén, Madrid, 1919, pp. 253-263. 
Concerning Belmonte Bermidez, see William A. Kincaid, ‘‘ Life and Works of 
Luis de Belmonte Bermiidez (18571-1650?) ,’’ Revue Hispanique, 1928, LXXTIV, 
1-260. 

20 See appendix of this article. 
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hundred pesos payable in advance in three installments of four 
months each; from the first deposit was to be deducted the cost of 
repairs required to make the house habitable, and these included 
replacing a fallen wall separating the yard from the neighboring 
property, and putting in new doors and windows. The ecclesiasti- 
eal agents shrewdly inserted an ‘‘escape clause’’ permitting them 
to cancel the lease on two months’ notice, a privilege not shared, 
apparently, by the novelist-tenant who, doubtless harassed by a 
housing shortage, accepted the conditions imposed. 

Quite possibly the Carmelite real estate agents were not as 
prompt as might be expected in arranging for the necessary re- 
pairs on the house and Aleman, who probably found his window- 
less and doorless shelter too drafty for comfort, concluded to ex- 
pedite matters by offering to supervise the installation of these 
improvements. Both in Madrid and in Seville he had had con- 
siderable experience in handling such details. A sort of postscript 
to the original agreement, dated January 31, 1610, indicates that 
Aleman took the initiative in resolving his difficulties. This brief 
document authorized the said ‘‘contador Mateo Aleman como per- 
sona q. puede con mayor libertad asistir a la obra de los dhos 
reparos haga hazer una pared q. divida el coral [sic] . . . i mas 
haga poner las puertas i ventanas q. faltaren con los otros reparos 
convenientes a poder abitar en las dichas casas... .’’ Further- 
more, after attending to these details, the tenant was to render a 
sworn statement of the expense involved, which total was to be 
credited to his account. With this added agreement, seemingly 
not notarized, the short docket ends and no further information is 
available on the domestic arrangements of the creator of Guzman 
in Mexico City. 

The little known of the subsequent life there of Aleman is al- 
most wholly gleaned from his Sucesos de don fray Garcia Guerra, 
Arzobispo de México. In one sense this last known work is a sort 
of literary testament revealing its author’s disillusionment with 
earthly affairs, and its value as a subjective document probably ex- 
eeeds its literary or historical importance.** Written primarily 
as a kind of extended obituary notice and relacién of the funeral 
services of his benefactor, the Archbishop-Viceroy who died early 
in 1612, it briefly recounts Fray Garcia Guerra’s arrival in New 
Spain and events leading to his designation as vice sovereign of 


21 For an interesting critical evaluation see the ‘‘ Estudio preliminar’’ of 
Agnel Valbuena y Prat, La novela picaresca espaiola, Madrid, 1946, pp. 50-52. 
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the realm, the fatal illness following hard on his new appointment, 
and his elaborate funeral. The lengthy description of his death 
and obsequies abounds in the details and contrasts so characteris- 
tie of the contemporary baroque expression. It concludes with 
Aleman’s own Oracién finebre, whose sentiments regarding the 
vanity of earthly existence tend to echo those set forth in the sec- 
ond part of his San Antonio de Padua, published in 1603.77 Glean- 
ings of a purely factual nature from the Sucesos are scanty and can 
be considered briefly. 

After giving the details already utilized of the Archbishop’s 
arrival at Mexico the narrative quickly moves forward to 1611 when 
Fray Garcia Guerra became viceroy of the realm. This accession 
to secular as well as ecclesiastical power coincided with ominous 
portents of nature, including an eclipse of the sun and severe earth 
tremors, which phenomena were viewed as harbingers of disaster 
and death in high circles. Alemdn then describes the stages of 
the Archbishop-Viceroy’s final illness, which he traces to an in- 
jury received earlier when the prelate leaped from a carriage 
drawn by runaway mules. Consultations of the leading physi- 
cians of the capital and an operation failed to arrest the fatal 
course of the malady and on February 20, 1612, barely eight 
months after assuming the highest secular office in the land, Mateo 
Alemin’s great benefactor breathed his last. 

Throughout this lugubrious account the Spanish writer rarely 
uses the first person pronoun, and the part that he personally 
played in the events recounted is difficult to determine. An ex- 
ception occurs in the slightly grewsome references to an autopsy 
performed on the Archbishop’s body at which Alem4n was present. 
After reporting with rather repellent realism the removal of the 
contents of the skull the creator of El Picaro states: 


Recibiolas en un lebrillejo el dho Feliciano de Vascones y, acompa- 
fidndolas el sochantre Juan Lépez, capell4n de su Sria ilustrisima, y yo 
con una hacha de cera blanca, las enteramos [sic] en el sagrario de la Santa 
Iglesia casi a las 9 de la noche.** 


The only other significant use of the first person form which is 
of biographical interest is in a statement likening the pomp and 
ceremony of Fray Garcia Guerra’s burial to the obsequies that 
Aleman had witnessed at Seville in 1579 on the occasion of the 


22 Bushee, op. cit., pp. 366-367. 
28 Ibid., p. 394. 
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reinterment of the remains of Don Fernando el Santo, of Alfonso 
el Sabio, and of other venerated princes.** 

With the publication of this slender volume in 1613 its author 
seems to vanish from the scene, as there are no well substantiated 
facts known of his last days. The melancholy tone of the Sucesos 
may have reflected his own declining health and disillusionment 
which brought death near. Presumably he lived in the house of 
the Cabezas leased through the agency of the Carmelite Colegio 
de San Angel during most of the period covered in his last literary 
effort. He may have left the capital when his lease expired at the 
end of November, 1612, since he is reported as living two years 
later in the village of Chalco.** Whether such was the fact, what 
were the circumstances which caused this change of residence, 
when and where this major figure of Golden Age literature was 
laid to rest, these are among the questions which some day chance 
discoveries in archives and other repositories may possibly answer. 
Meanwhile, until these sources of information, in Spain as well as 
in Mexico, yield more of their well-kept secrets to supplement pres- 
ent knowledge of the author of El Picaro, the important task of 
writing a comprehensive biography of him must be deferred. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 


DocuMENT * 


A 


Sepan quantos esta carta uieren como yo frai Pedro de la concepcion 
rrector de el colejio de S" Anjel de la horden de los descalsos de nuestra S* 
de el carmen desta Cibdad de mex otorgo e conosco en uirtud de el poder 
que [de] Ju’ cauecas y garcia cauezas tengo que es el siguiente—En la ciudad 
de mex® a dies y nueue dias de el mes de Septi*® de mill y Seys” y siete 
afios ante mi el n° y ts® parecieron Ju° cauezas y garcia de cabezas vecinos 
desta cibdad a los quales doy fee que conosco ambos Juntos e cada uno 
por lo que le toca dijeron que daban y dieron su poder cumplido del 
rrector ques o fuere del colejio de S* Anjel desta Cibdad y a el padre 


24 Ibid., p. 396. 

25 Medina, op. cit., vol. II, p. 43. 

* The original docket is in the private library of Mr. G. R. G. Conway at 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico, who, with his accustomed generosity, gave me a 
photostatic copy together with permission to publish the transcribed text. 
Regarding the provenance of these documents Mr. Conway wrote me in a letter 
dated February 12, 1948: ‘‘I am sending you herewith a photostat copy of 
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frai Antonio de San Josefe Su procurador en su n° para quen su nombre 
puedan arrendar y arrienden a las personas y por el tiempo que les pare- 
sieren unas cazas de morada que tienen en esta Ciudad heredadas de dofia 
fran“ de ordufia su madre donde a el pr“ bibe manuel de coria y 
rresiban En si los presios de los arrendamientos de las dichas cassas y se 
den por pagados dellos y renun™ las leies del entrego e prueba del y 
dellos se baian haziendo pago cada un aii’ de ciento e cinquenta pesos que 
los suso dhos deben pagar a el dho colejio cada afio de los reditos de cierto 
cen¢co que oi ynpusieron sobre las dhas cazas y sobre ello otorguen en su 
nombre de ambos e de qualquier dellos Las Scrituras del arrendamiento 
que se les pidieren con las condiciones que quisieren que siendo por qual- 
quier dellos fechas las aprobaron y rratificaron y las cumpliran como en 
ellas se contubiere so espresa Co” para ello hizieron de sus per”** y uienes 
en forma y se sometieron a las Justicias de su magestad y espesial a las 
que en uirtud deste poder fueren sometidos rrenunciaron su fuero y 
Juridi” y domicilio y uecindad y la lei ci conbenerit para que a ello les 
conpelan como por sent" pasada en cossa jusgada renunciaron las leies 
de su fauor y la jeneral de el der® y lo firmaron y dieron el dho poder a 
el dho rector y procurador y a qualquier dellos ynsolidun para que de 
los dhos arrendamientos que cobraren hagan rreparar las dichas cazas de 
los rreparos que tuvieren nesesidad que seran los quel dho retor y pro- 
curador dijeren siendo t** el capitan Ju° pacheco y antonio rrodrigues 
y al° lobello bez** de mex® garcia cabezas Ju°® cabezas ante my menen 


peres de solis Ser® de su mag* e por ende fize mi signo en testim® de berdad 
menen peres de solis Ser’ de su mag* 


B 


Y uzando de el dicho poder y de la facultad a mi cometida como tal 
rrector del dho colejio Arriendo a bos el contador mateo aleman bezi’ desta 
Cibdad de Mexico questais pr‘ las cazas de morada contenidas en el 
dho poder que son en que a el pr“ Biuis y arriendo bos las por tiempo 
de tres aflos primeros siguientes que corren se quentan desde primero 
dia de el mes de dizienbre de mill y sey’* y nuebe afios que sera el postrero 
de los dhos tres afios y ultimo deste dho arrem™ a fin de el mes de noviem- 
bre del afio que bendra de mill seysey** y doce afos y vos las arriendo 


the Mateo Alem4n document. The original is in my files. I bought it many 
years ago at the Agreda [José Maria Agreda y Sanchez] sale among a lot of 
papers relating to the family of Rodrigo de Vivero. . . . I think my M.S. came 
from the private archives of the Vivero family, the Condes del Valle de Orizaba, 
as Agreda, I believe, had some legal representation for their descendants. . . .’’ 

In reproducing the text here the order of the original docket has been 
changed to represent a chronological sequence, and the component documents 
are indicated as: A, the power of attorney; B, the lease of Mateo Alem4n; 
and C, his subsequent agreement of the last of January, 1610. The last 
document appears first in the docket. 
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por presio cada un aio de los dhos tres de trecientos pessos de oro comun 
que abeis de ser obligados a pagarme por los tersios del dho afo de cada 
uno dellos fin de cada quatro mezes rratado que montare la quantia de los 
dhos trezientos pesos que son cien pezos de oro comun y los aueis de pagar 
adelantados cada tercio luego sin pleito alg"® con que prim® y ante todas 
cossas de la rrenta de lo primero de los ter®* de cada un aio se os an de 
rreparar por mi o por el procurador deste convento ques o fuere las 
dichas casas de los reparos nesesarios alcando una pared de el corral que 
diuide otra caza que esta caida en el altura que solia estar y poniendo 
puertas y ventanas y los demas rreparos necesarios que fueren menester 
las dichas cassas de modo que se puedan uibir y auitar en ellas sin que 
tengan nesesydad de cossa alguna y esto como digo es de la primera rrenta 
que corriere y deste dho arrendam“ bos aseguro y obligo a las personas 
y uienes de los dhos Juan y garcia cabezas que no os las quitaran ny 
po(n]|dran enbargo ni contradicion alguna durante el tiempo de tres afios 
porque [a]si bos las arriendo sino que biuireis bos el dho contador y quien 
cauza buestra ubiere quieto y pasifico porque asi es mi boluntad y lo 
hago y otorgo en uirtud del dho poder con que si durante el dho tienpo 
de los dhos tres afios el dho colejio vbiere menester las dichas cazas que 
asi os arriendo para labrar meter e yncorporar en el y para el aueis de 
ser obligado a dejar las desenbarasadas y libres bos y quien por buestra 
horden en ellas biuiere luego dentro de dos meses de como se os auize y 
rrequiera por mi el dicho rrector ques o fuere o por el procurador de el 
dho econvento a el tienpo que lo tal suceda y en esta forma e manera y 
eon las eundiciones y declaraciones aqui contenidas y con cada una dellas 
ynsolidun y no de otra manera bos hago y otorgo este dho arrendamiento 
en birtud del dho poder que aqui ba yneorporado y por el dho poder 
obligo a los dichos Ju° y Garcia de cauezas como dho es a que esten y 
pasen por este dho arrendamiento y lo en el con” y los someto a las 


e 


Justi®* de su Mag* y en espezial a las desta Cibdad de Mexico y su rreal 


© 


corte y chancilleria para que les apremien y conpelan a lo que dho es 
como por S* difinitiba de Jues conpetente pasada en cossa Jusgada y en 
su n° consentida y no apelada y rren® por ellos las leyes de su fabor y la 
general del derecho—e yo el dicho contador mateo aleman questoy pre“ 
otorgo e conosco que aceto y rresibo en mi la tal escritura y lo en ella 
con® sin ecetar cossa alguna y me obligo de estar e pasar por ella e pagar 
el precio e precios a el placgo e placos en ella contenidos a el dicho padre 
rrector a quien por el los vbiere de aber y por ello me puedan executar 
siendo ecunplidos con sus Juramentos sin otra prueba y declaracion en que 
queda y lo dejo diferido y a su cumplim” obligo mi per™ y uienes 
auidos e por auer y doi poder a las Justicias de el rrey nuestro S" y en 
especial a las desta Civdad y corte de Mexico donde soi bezino para que 
me conpelan y aprimien executibam“ a todo lo que dho es como por sent* 
passada en cossa juzgada de Juez conpetente por mi consentida y no 
apelada y rrenuncio las leyes y fueros del derecho que son en mi fauor y 
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la general rren® del derecho y anbos los otorgantes a quien yo el pr** Se° 
de su Mag* doy ffe que conosco lo firmaron de sus nombres en el rreg’ 
desta carta ques fecha en el dho colegio y conbento en la dha cibdad de 
Mex.co en ocho dias del mes dizi* de mill y Sey** y nuebe ajfios siendo t* 
presentes a lo que dho es fran® de pefialossa y Ju’ perez y Andres de 
guebara bez” estantes en Mexico frai P*® de la Concepcion matheo aleman 
ante my melchor de duefias bolante Sr° rreal em* giu/ 
Eu fe dello firme y fize mi signo 
Y en tesm® (el signo) de Verd* 
Mech de due™ Volante (Rabrica) 
Ser® r' 
d* XIV m* por oja 
(Ribrica) 


C 


Digo yo frai Antonio de San Josep en virtud del poder q tengo de 
Juan i Garcia Cabecas hijos erederos de dofia Francisco de Ordofia di- 
funta, y por cuanto mateo Aleman hizo en nro favor la escritura de 
arendamiento agi contenida i anbas las partes nos convenimos, el en 
pagarnos trezientos pezos en cada un afio por el alqile de ciertas casas en 
q vive i nosotros de hazerla a costa del dho alqile ciertos reparos como 
mas largamente consta por la dha escritura de arendam“ i poder en eila 
incerto a q me refiero q consiento i tengo por bien q el dho contador 
Mateo Aleman como persona q puede con mayor libertad asistir a la obra 
de los dhos reparos haga hazer una pared q divida el coral de las dhas 
easas de lo de los [sic] otros vezinos en el altura q fuere necesaria i del 
grueso q le pareciere con veinte i mas haga poner las puertas i ventanas q 
faltaren con los otros reparos convenientes a poder abitar en las dichas 
casas en la forma i manera q nosotros estamos obligados, lo cual page de 
lo q core o coriere del precio del dho arendamiento q yo le tengo asi por 
bien i obligo para ello a los dhos Juan i Garcia Cabecas q pasaran i con- 
sentiran teniendolo por bien lo q asi se gastare conq de toda ello el dho 
Mateo Aleman de una relacion jurada i firmada de su n* sin q sea ne- 
cesario darnos otro recabdo y con solo el se la recibira en la cuenta de lo 
q asi nos uviere de pagar al dho retor o a mi como personas q tenemos 
poder para ello i por q se cumplira en la manera q dicha es lo firme de 
mi nombre en Mexico e yo fray Sebastian de Sancta m* por ausen* del 
p* Fray antonio de S* Joseph como pers* que sucede en el offi? que el dho 
p* fray antonio tenia consiento en que se haga la pared del corral de la 
casa de los cabegas, y lo firme fecho a postrero de hen® de 1610. 


Fr. Sebastian de S* M*. 
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VARIA 
ERASMUS IN SPAIN, 1589-1624 


In a brief article entitled ‘Additional Data on Erasmus in Spain’ I 
produced evidence in support of Américo Castro’s contention that the in- 
clusion of a Spanish author’s name in the Index of 1559 or 1583 “no 
significaba . . . , necesariamente, una condena fatal al olvido y a la no 
mencién,” and that “no conviene . . . dar valor absoluto a las prohibi- 
ciones inquisitoriales,” * and showing that the “‘effacement graduel du nom 
d’Erasme” from works printed in Spain after 1559 is more gradual than 
has been supposed.* Sr. Castro, in his article of 1931, lists mentions for 
the years 1589, 1618, 1622, 1635, 1649. In my article I listed additional 
mentions for 1589, 1600, and 1647. Two years have elapsed since that 
article was composed, and during that time new evidence has come to my 
notice upon which it seems worth while to insist, especially since in a 
manual of Spanish literary history published in 1948 we read that the 
influence of Erasmus “se apaga al fundarse la Compafifa de Jestis [1534] 
e iniciarse en Trento la Contrarreforma [1545 ].” 4 

Certainly after 1580° we should not expect to find an expression of 
enthusiasm like that of Alfonso Garcia Matamoros in 1553: “Erasmo de 
Roterdam, a quien yo con razén y de buen grado llamarfa hombre 
divino”; * but we do find in 1589 the following expression of admiration 
by the Franciscan Fray Juan de Pineda: “Erasmo, nuestro amigo, por el 
enués con su buen ingenio y lengua forma con Zenodoto aquel prouerbio, 
Mas sordo que el zorzal. . . .””” 

The case of Fray Juan de Pineda is interesting. Conscious that he 
was writing and publishing in a time of changing directives, he placed 
on his portada the following: 

“‘Primera Parte de los Treynta y cinco Didlogos familiares de la Agri- 
cultvra Christiana. Compuesta por Fray Iuan de Pineda, Religioso de 
la Orden del Ser4phico padre Sant Francisco de la obseruancia. Es obra 
en que el autor procuré poner la mds varia, prouechosa, curiosa, apazible 


y mejor prouada doctrina que supo y pudo. Algunos autores condenados 
por el Santo Oficio se nombran algunas vezes, porque se compuso este 


1 Modern Language Quarterly, 1949, X, 47-48. 

* RFE, 1931, XVIII, p. 332. 

* Marcel Bataillon, Erasme et l’ Espagne, Paris, 1937, p. 767. 

* Angel del Rio, Historia de la literatura espafiola, New York, 1948, vol. I, p. 170. 

‘ The date of Martin de Azpilcueta’s Latin version of his Comento en romance 
on prayer: “Rien de plus typique . . . , que la précaution prise par Azpilcueta 
lorsqu’il se résout 4 publier en latin son vigoureux Comento en romance sur |’oraison : 
Erasme, qu'il s’agisse du Modus orandi, que le Navarrais discute, ou des Adages, 
qu’il loue, est relégué dans un vague anonymat: il devient quidam.” (Bataillon, 
loc. cit.) 

* In his De asserenda Hispanorum eruditione, apud A. F. G. Bell, Luis de Leén. 
Un estudio del Renacimiento espafiol, Barcelona, n. d., p. 58. 

1 Agricultura christiana, Salamanca, 1589, vol. II, fol. 43. The reference is 
to Erasmus’ Adagia. on 
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libro antes de salir el Catélogo, mas condendmoslos con sus errores: y los 
= se nos ofrecieron quitamos de la Tabla de los Autores. Prouer. 12: 
octrina sua noscitur vir.” 

In spite of this statement, the name of Erasmus is not eliminated from the 
“Tabla de los Autores,” and is cited in vol. I on fol. 29v with the comment 
“A lo menos nuestro amigo Erasmo ... ,”’ and, without comment, on 
fols. 21v, 97v, 186v, 200v, 218». In the second volume, in addition to the 
text cited above (see n. 6), we find a mention on fol. 119v. 

In 1603 Agustin de Rojas Villandrando wrote as follows ‘‘Al Lector,” 
in the preliminaries of his Viaje entretenido: ‘““Y yo, por seruirles y en- 
tretener algunas horas que he tenido desocupadas, quise hazerlo, imitando 
a San Agustin, segtiin dize Erasmo, que escriuié sus Condiciones [read: 
Confesiones ] estando ocioso y para gente valdfa.” * 

In 1615 Cristébal Sudrez de Figueroa published his Plaza universal 
de todas las ciencias y artes. His Discurso CV, “De los Poetas y Huma- 
nistas,’”’ contains the following reference to Erasmus: “Nuestra edad 
alcangé también varones estrangeros eminentes en estas letras, como 
Erasmo, los dos Escaligeros, Casaubono, Lipsio, Grutero, Heinsio, 
Mureto, Vitorio, Sigonio, Merula, Morella, Marcilio, &c.”’ * 

It is not necessary to concern ourselves here with the date of composi- 
tion of Tirso de Molina’s Cigarrales de Toledo. It is sufficient to point 
out that in the 1624 edition—the first edition extant—the author has no 
hesitancy in mentioning the name of Erasmus: “Pero aquellos, escabrosos 


en la primera digestién, que necessitan de gramaticos intérpretes, obli- 
gando a construir Erasmos romancistas, desacomodando con violencia los 
adjetivos de sus sustantivos y echando los verbos por contera de la 


oracién, merecen, mientras sus autores no cantan la palinodia, ridfculas 
invectivas.” !° 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


A GARCIA GUTIERREZ PROBLEM 


As is well known, Garcia Gutiérrez, having attained the pinnacle of 
popular and critical success at the age of twenty-four with his first original 
play, El trovador (1836), continued to write historical dramas long after 
the vitality of Romanticism on the Spanish stage had waned. It has 
been customary to say that his interest in the genre lasted for some thirty 
years, or until the production of Juan Lorenzo (1865). One is therefore 
somewhat surprised to find that nearly a decade later the estreno of an- 
other historical drama by him, El buen caballero, appears in the repertory 
of the Madrid theatres. Since this title has not found its way into the 


® Origenes de la novela, NBAE, XXI, Madrid, 1915, p. 469a-b. 

* Madrid, 1615, fol. 359. 

10 Ed. Victor Said Armesto, Madrid, 1913, pp. 166-167. 

The reader is referred to the forthcoming Spanish edition of Professor 
Bataillon’s book (Mexico, D. F.) in which, as he informs me in a letter re- 
ceived after the above was printed, he establishes a distinction between the fame 
of Erasmus as a religious writer and his reputation as a humanist. 
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bibliographies or the library collections which I have been able to check 
and is nowhere mentioned in studies of the dramatist’s work, it constitutes 
a minor Garcfa Gutiérrez problem. 

This work was performed at the Teatro de Apolo on March 15, 1874. 
Despite the fact that Matilde Dfez and Antonio Vico played the leading 
réles, it was unsuccessful on the stage. It had a run of only six per- 
formances, March 15 to 19 and March 21, and was never again, to my 
knowledge, performed in Madrid.' 

The theatre-going public of the capital was informed of the event well 
in advance by at least one dramatic critic. Daniel Garcia, writing in 
El Bazar in February, advised his readers of the forthcoming “dltima 
obra de Garcia Gutiérrez” and spoke confidently of the success sure to be 
obtained by one of Spain’s most eminent dramatists.* 

When the work was performed, however, it turned out to be disap- 
pointing to both critics and public. Various weaknesses of the play were 
freely pointed out in the press. L. Vifias y Deza, for example, though he 
praises the versification, observes that “. . . se nota en él una inexperi- 
encia, una aglomeracién de incidentes, una falta de armonfa en el conjunto, 
y una languidez general, que denuncian la existencia de causas extraor- 
dinarias que han impedido al autor de El Trovador, Venganza catalana 
y Dofia Urraca de Castilla elevarse a la fuerza dramdtica que tanto le 
distingue. El tercer acto, sobre todo, falto de accién y lleno de peri- 
pecias que, si nacen naturalmente del asunto, no son necesarias para su 
desarrollo y desenlace, sélo se sostiene por el actractivo de una versi- 
ficacién que entusiasma con justicia a los espectadores.” * 

Another critic, Peregrin Garecfa Cadena, writing in La Ilustracién 
Espaftola y Americana, suggests that the play must be an early one, rather 
than the author’s most recent work: 


“Dormia el eminente autor de Juan Lorenzo el descuidado suefio de la 
gloria al concebir el pensamiento de El buen caballero, o era El buen caba- 
llero, por el contrario, quien yacfa en el sopor del olvido mientras el poeta 
andaba el ancho y dilatado camino por donde ha recogido tantos y tan 
inmarcesibles laureles? O mds claro: jE] Sr. Garcia Gutiérrez ha pensado 
y escrito este drama en la madurez de su genio dramAtico, o no ha hecho 
mds que refundir algunos materiales? El buen caballero mas parece la 
obra de un genio inexperimentado, que la decadencia de un poeta dramé- 
tico, cuyas facultades se han ostentado tan jévenes y vigorosas en estos 
iltimos tiempos.” ¢ 


And Vifias y Deza notes that this same opinion was general: “Dicese 
piblicamente que este drama se escribié hace muchos afios, habiéndose 
reformado ahora para darle a la escena.”’ 


! The writer’s files contain the substantially complete repertory of the Madrid 
theatres from 1850 to 1900. No other performances of the play are noted in that 
repertory. 

* El Bazar, Revista Ilustrada, Afio I (1874), nim. i, p. 6, and nim. 3, p. 47. 

* Tbid., nim. 4, p. 62. 

* La Ilustracién Espafiola y Americana, Afio XVITI, nim. XIII (Madrid, 8 
de abril de 1874), p. 206. 
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Here, then, we have a problem. Was El buen caballero a new play 
from the pen of Garcia Gutiérrez, or was it an earlier one reworked for 
the 1874 performance? Since there is no evidence that a play with this 
title was ever published, the mystery would remain unsolved were it not 
for the fact that Vifias y Deza, in his review, gives us a summary of the 
plot. He outlines it as follows: 


“Don Garcia VI el de Najera, rey de Navarra, siente una pasién criminal 
hacia dofia Elvira, esposa de Fortufio Sanchos, el buen caballero, ayo y 
preceptor de su hijo el infante don Sancho. Para destruir el obstdculo 
~ a sus miras opone la presencia del marido, le conffa aparentemente la 

efensa del castillo de Huarte amenazado por los moros, encargando a " 
segundo que le retenga prisionero, y hace correr la voz de que ha perecido 
en una emboscada. Creyéndose viuda dofia Elvira, ate a las seduc- 
ciones del rey, cuyas visitas recibe en su morada feudal todas las noches; 
pero una de ellas, en que se ha olvidado recoger la escala que da acceso al 
amante, llega el marido ultrajado a quien los drabes han puesto en libertad, 
y sorprende a D. Garefa en el aposento de su esposa. Sus justas re- 
criminaciones obligan al rey a levantarle el pleito-homenaje y a darle 
raz6n con la espada del agravio que le infiere; mas la intervencién de San 
Tfiigo, abad de Ofia, que accidentalmente se encuentra en la casa, le hace 
suspender por entonces su venganza, permitiendo que el monarca se 
aleje y que dofia Elvira se retire a un monasterio. Sin embargo, no por 
eso desiste de la idea de lavar con sangre la ofensa recibida, y uniéndose 
a las huestes de D. Fernando I de Castilla que hace la guerra a su hermano 
de Navarra, busca a éste en la batalla de j eed y le da la muerte en 
buena lid, dejando castigado su delito.” 


From this outline of the plot it is obvious that El buen caballero is 
none other than Garcia Gutiérrez’s drama of 1841, El caballero leal.’ It 
does not even seem to have been substantially revised. On the evidence 
of Vifias y Deza’s report, one notes only the following changes: the 
intervention of San Ifigo to prevent a duel between the King and 
Fortufio Sdnchez,* which is not found in the original version, the intro- 
duction of the Infante as a character, and that of another character, the 
servant Ordofio, though one suspects that the latter was merely a change 
of name for the original Gonzalo. In the earlier form of the play, dofia 
Elvira does not repent, as Vifias y Deza reports, but convinces Fortufio 
S4nchez of her unstained virtue, whereupon husband and wife are 
reunited.’ 


JoHN KENNETH LESLIE 
Northwestern University 


5 El caballero leal, drama histérico original en tres actos y en verso. Madrid, 
Imprenta de Repullés, 1841. 

* Vifias y Deza incorrectly reports the character’s name as Sanchos. 

7 The critic comments as follows on these characters: “Los caracteres, 0 
resultan poco simpdticos como los del rey y dofia Elvira, que no llega a captarse la 
benevolencia del piiblico a pesar de su tardfo arrepentimiento, o vagos y de escasa 
importancia como los de San Inigo y el infante, o recargados como el del criado 
Ordofio, que en casi todas las situaciones oscurece al protagonista y perjudica 
notablemente el efecto general de la obra.” 
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Portuguese Orthography to 1500. A dissertation in Romance Languages 
presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School [University of 
Pennsylvania ] in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Ruth Domincovich. Phila- 
delphia, 1948: v + 174 pages. 

A glance at the “American Bibliography for 1947” and the 1948 “‘Re- 
search in Progress in the Modern Languages and Literatures’! reveals 
that Portuguese studies are not flourishing in the United States. In fact, 
they have never been really outstanding, although Lang and Ford did 
make important contributions. 

Contrast the situation in England where Portuguese studies and love 
for Portuguese culture have flourished for centuries. Fanshawe, Beck- 
ford, Strangford, Adamson, Prestage, Bell, Rose MacAulay are among 
the great names in the field. And now, in the post-war era, we have had 
Ley’s Portuguese Voyages in the Everyman’s Library and Livermore’s 
excellent History of Portugal. Moreover, the new incumbent of the 
Cam6es Professorship at London, C. R. Boxer, is a very active scholar. 

We, in this country, should be able to do more in the way of Lusitanian 
studies, for we have splendid resources. What is more, we have a moral 
obligation to make use of these resources, especially when we read such 
laments as the following by Hernani Cidade: 


ualquer modo, nfo nos serd possivel saber hoje em que con- 
sistiram eae as suas correccdes [those of Faria e Sousa when he edited 
the Lustadas], desaparecidos como sio muitos manuscritos—os de 
Juromenha, por exemplo—e vendidas para o estrangeiro as camonianas 
de Fernando Palha e de Carvalho Monteiro.” ? 


The one real center of Portuguese studies in the United States over 
the past years has been the University of Pennsylvania, where, under 
Dean Williams’ inspiring direction, a whole series of notable contributions 
in the field of medieval Portuguese has been made. From the Williams 
school we now have a new study, on the development of Portuguese 
orthography from the eleventh through the fifteenth century. 

Portuguese orthography has been perplexing in all ages, with our own 
century, indeed, our own decade, adding considerably to the confusion. 
At the time of the 1911 reform, Goncalves Viana’s great principle, 
namely, that if there is a phonetic distinction in a dialect, it should be 
reflected in the orthography of the standard language, seemed adequate 
enough. Yet that principle (cf. pago: passo, cozer: coser, zd: chd) is hardly 

1 PMLA, 1948, LXIII, Supplement, Part 2. 

* Luts de Camdes—a vida e a obra lirica, Lisbon, 1943, p. 29. 
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logical and has been one of many complicating elements in the new 
orthography. Another is the matter of accent marks, particularly when 
they are used to indicate a closed e or o only if there is another word 
which is identical except for an open vowel (cf. 0 alméco, eu almogco). 
Yet another is the use of a silent c or p to mark a preceding vowel as open 
(cf. adaptagdo, selecga0). When the vowel in this position is normally 
open, as it is in Brazilian Portuguese, the silent letter is not needed. 
Indeed, the recent rapprochement between Portugal and Brazil, and the 
consequent desire for orthographical unity, has increased the complexity 
of the whole question. 

I should have liked to see Miss Domincovich lead off with a discussion 
of the problems of modern Portuguese orthography and then go back into 
the past to elucidate them for us. She follows a different plan, however, 
a chronological one. Thus she has chapters on the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries and on each half of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, and a chapter of conclusions. She subdivides her material 
into twenty-six major categories (e.g., double vowels, use of c and ¢, 
uses of z, word division), and includes the categories, if applicable, in 
each chapter. Within each category in the chapters following that on the 
eleventh century, Part A contains spellings continued from earlier periods 
and Part B spellings occurring for the first time. The subdivisions em- 
brace only those categories showing change or confusion, and not every 
possible one, as, for instance, the use of d. 

Among the supplementary chapters are the following: Galician texts 
of the late thirteenth century, Latin-Portuguese glossary, fifteenth-cen- 
tury copies of older manuscripts, late Italian copies of thirteenth-century 
poetry, and metaphony. A bibliography and index of words conclude 
the book. 

Miss Domincovich employed material available to her in published 
or photostatic form. A major problem was, of course, the selection of 
source material, for edited texts were of no use. Her list of sources, in- 
cidentally, forms a very convenient bibliography of Old Portuguese texts 
available in more or less their original form. 

The author used only manuscript sources and, consequently, for the 
second half of the fifteenth century, does not tap another important 
source of information, printed books.* 

Miss Domincovich’s study is adequate, and is useful, especially for 
the novice in the Old Portuguese field who is desirous of reading texts for 


* For a bibliography of Portuguese incunabula, cf. the recent publication of 
the Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa entitled Bibliografia Geral Portuguesa— 
Século XV, 2 vols., Lisbon, 1941-1942. Unfortunately, in this bibliography 
Harvard University’s holdings are listed as belonging to Howard University. In 
vol. I is a description of the De Vita Christi of Ludolphus de Saxénia, translated 
by Fr. Bernardo de Alcobaga and Fr. Nicolau Vieira and printed by Valentim 
Fernandes (de Mor4via) and Nicolau de Saxénia in Lisbon in 1495. Miss Domin- 
covich refers (p. 93) to a MS. of this work published by Burnam. 
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content. Such a person needs read only the chapter covering the period 
of immediate interest. 

The book leaves much to be desired, however. For me, its major 
defect is the almost inevitable confusion between spelling and pronunci- 
ation. Thus, the author often tells us what the orthographic symbols 
represent in phonetic terms, as, for example z to represent [2]. But 
what is this [2]? Is it the z of cozer or the dialectal s of coser? Other 
examples are expressions like ‘‘soft ¢ before e and t,”’ “hard ¢ before o and 
u,”’ “the nasal resonance fell permanently in: boa. . . .” 

The pronunciation bda is common in many Portuguese dialects to- 
day, yet the author does not refer to modern dialectal pronunciations. 
If she had studied the dialects, she would not have interpreted augas as a 
spelling of dguas in which the g indicates [gw]. The pronunciations 
auga and augua for dgua are extremely common and have been registered 
in many published dialect vocabularies. 

Phonetic terminology is not always used in the generally accepted 
manner. Thus, on p. 3 the sound “indicated usually by ch initially, 
sometimes by x medially,” is called an affricate (cf. also p. 150). Now, 
ch represents an affricate today in the northern dialects, where chave is 
pronounced with [t{], and presumably has done so in the past in the 
standard language. Miss Domincovich is obviously not writing of an 
affricate, however, but of a fricative. 

The dissertation is quite free of typographical errors up to the chapter 
on conclusions (yet cf. seeré for seeré on p. 47, line 1). In this last chapter 
a few errors are to be found. 

In conclusion, I believe that Miss Domincovich’s dissertation is a 
little too narrow in scope. She should have brought into it general and 
modern Portuguese phonetics, modern Portuguese orthographical prob- 
lems, Portuguese dialectology, and the development of printing in 
Portugal; moreover, she might have continued her study at least to 
include the language of Camées. 


wis Francis MItitet RoGers 
Harvard University 


Jorge Manrique o Tradicién y originalidad. By Pedro Salinas. Edi- 
torial Sudamericana, Buenos Aires, 1947: 243 pages. 


All but the first chapter of this study is devoted to the Coplas of 
Jorge Manrique. Had this chapter, devoted to the amatory poems of 
Manrique, been omitted, the title might have read: “Las Coplas de 
Jorge Manrique o Tradicién y originalidad.’’ This would be perfect. 
Nowhere else perhaps does the problem of tradition and originality in 
literature present itself with such fulness and clarity as in the famous 
Coplas. Here tradition at its densest and most impersonal has been 
transmuted by the touch of personal genius into a work of art, and here 
an answer may conveniently be sought to the great question as to how 
this was achieved. 
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Three principal themes are built into the Coplas, namely Desprecio 
del mundo, Muerte, and Fortuna. Professor Salinas, well aware of the 
studies published on the Coplas in the last two decades by E. R. Curtius, 
Rosemarie Burkart, Anna Krause, Luigi Sorrento, Marfa Rosa Lida, 
has carefully analyzed each theme in its historical development. As they 
come to the poet’s hand the themes are structural material, nothing more, 
essential but in themselves inert until, transformed by the threefold 
action, on the poet’s part, of selection, vitalization, and integration, they 
are fashioned into an organic and original whole. 

We have in this study both a careful analysis, more complete than 
any presented so fa: in connection with our poem (see, for instance the 
discussion of Petrarch’s Secretum meum as a part of the Desprecio del 
mundo-theme, p. 81 ff.), and a systematic attempt, the first in Spanish 
criticism, to explain and define the creative process which turned the 
dead matter of medieval European tradition into a living Spanish poem. 

This has been done within the scope of a short monograph, in reality 
an extended essay, and this limitation carries its penalty. The nature 
and effect of tradition are discussed in about fifteen pages (Chapter IV) 
against the interesting but far from definitive background of T. S. Eliot’s 
essay on “Tradition and the individual talent.” Evidently this prob- 
lem, momentous especially in its Spanish context, still needs funda- 
mental investigation and much preliminary study. Some readers may 
question the “grandeur” of the tradicién analfabética even in Spain, as 
well as its creative quality (p. 122), except through passive acceptance 
and what might be called negative selection. Hispanists especially will 
turn for disproval or confirmation to Spanish balladry and the Spanish 
stage, and they will at once encounter complexities which, in this brief 
chapter, are necessarily ignored. 

The larger part of the study, its most original and valuable part, is 
highly subjective as well as specific. The Coplas are taken apart and put 
together again with delicate and loving care. We have here an example 
of explication de texte which by its sensitiveness and felicity of expression 
ranks with the most distinguished of its kind. A certain danger, how- 
ever, appears to be attached to this close and eminently personal tech- 
nique, that of indulging in all too generous admiration. We note, for 
instance, that the critic himself (p. 218) has asked the question whether 
the Coplas are poesta o sermén, and replied: elegia y sermén, a sermon on 
mortality, an elegy on a man’s death. He inclines to think that, more 
even than a poema filoséfico, the Coplas are a poema poético (p. 225). We 
read moreover that the poet’s constructive intelligence ‘‘no falla ni en un 
solo momento del gran poema’”’ (p. 180). But after a while the reader 
who has noted no single instance where attention is called to a weakness or 
imperfection may begin to feel certain misgivings. Isn’t it possible, for 
instance, to consider the Coplas as being essentially oratory rather than 
poetry, an inspired sermon, in often magnificent meter, pathetic and yet 
personal in the same sense and degree as a great funeral oration, let us 
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say, of Bossuet? The reader will think of the theme of death in the ora- 
tion on the Duchess of Orleans, the tender poetry in the oration on 
Madame, and in the oration on Condé the brilliant picture of the princely 
warrior, the graphic and patient record of his last hours. How often, 
or how closely, do the Coplas rise to the mysterious level of poetry? 
Many stanzas seem well-nigh perfect, meaning and emotion moulded 
into an exacting beautiful form. The first two stanzas, the fifth, the 
seventh are perhaps unsurpassed. But should we fail to observe that 
the famous third stanza runs out in a lame ending, that half of the sixth 
is a botch, that the twelfth is disfigured by an awkward transposition, 
that the twentieth ends on a lamentably prosaic note? Do not stanzas 
29 to 32 definitely lower the reader to a pedestrian level, from which only 
the final stanzas rise again with a solemn and controlled magnificence? 

Other points may be, to a larger degree, matters of personal appreci- 
ation. Not every one, for instance, may feel in stanzas 16 and 17 the 
tremulous quality of remembered passion (p. 176 f.) There is room also 
for difference in the interpretation of certain aspects of the medieval 
motifs as they enter the uncertain climate of a new sensibility. The con- 
fused enumerations characteristic of the ubi sunt, although frequently 
“infantil prurito, alardeante de erudicién’”’ (p. 165), may also be a form 
of medieval baroque exuberance, if not already a sign of a Renaissance 
delight in resounding and strange patronymics. The emergence of in- 
dividuals from the amorphous groups, keenly observed by the author, 
while no doubt representing a process of humanization and populariza- 
tion (p. 166), is also the result of a clearing historical perspective, which 
put an end to the fraternal association of Greek philosophers, Hebrew 
prophets and Roman emperors and to such typically medieval concepts 
as los Nueve de la Fama. Jorge Manrique’s clarifying and simplifying 
tendency also rests on a rising nationalism, deliberately shifting Spanish 
figures to a newly highlighted foreground. More, no doubt, could also 
be said about the Christian reaction against humanistic paganism (no curo 
de sus ficciones, que traen yeruas secretas) variously expressed in poetic 
gynecolatry and sacrilegious burlesque. 

The author has paid very little attention to the meter of the great 
Coplas (only a paragraph on p. 201 f.), its antecedents, its great difficulty 
and its almost hypnotic power when perfectly supported by its contents. 
Yet it might well be said, that if the Coplas are generally felt to be poetry 
(and perhaps are, at certain points), it is largely because of the haunting 
magic of its meter. 

To sum up, we might say that undoubtedly this is not, nor should 
it be, the last book on the subject. But it has enriched our scholar- 
ship and set a high standard of imaginative insight and distinguished 
presentation. 

Josern E. GItuer 

University of Pennsylvania 
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El amor y el matrimonio secreto en los libros de caballerias. By Justina 
Ruiz de Conde. M. Aguilar, Madrid, 1948: xvi + 291 pages. 


Sra. de Conde submitted this dissertation to the Faculty of Radcliffe 
College in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree on 
April 10, 1945. The Prélogo is not dated. Owing to the fact that the 
book was printed in Spain, it is probable that the final proofs were read 
before the author could have had an opportunity to examine a Columbia 
dissertation which anticipates many of her findings: Mary Patchell’s The 
“Palmerin” Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction, New York, 1947. 
(See review by Edwin B. Knowles in Hispanic Review, 1948, XVI, 349- 
351.) Chapter 3 of this work is entitled ‘““The Treatment of Love.” 

Sra. de Conde’s study is more limited than its title indicates. It does 
not study the libros de caballeriaz in their totality, but only the Zifar, 
Tirant lo Blanch, Amadis de Gaula, and Palmerin de Inglaterra. Of these 
the first is not “completamente dentro de las caracteristicas del género,” 
and in it ‘casi no hay amor, sino religién y diddctica” (p. 276). Nor is an 
effort made to study all aspects of love as treated in these romances. 
The main characters are studied in their relation to el amor cortés; the 
amorous adventures of secondary characters are largely disregarded. 
Yet Don Galaor and the doncellas errantes in the Amadis present very 
genuine problems, as do other minor characters. 

The author’s thesis is well stated on p. 243 (see also 248, 275). It is 
that Spanish taste required that the secret loves of the principal knights 
and ladies in a true novela de caballerias should be safeguarded by an 
initial clandestine marriage and should be given final social sanction by a 
public marriage. Thus the illicit character of courtly love was made to 
conform to the “tendencia ética de la literatura espafiola” (p. 243). This 
tendency, already pointed out by Miss Patchell (pp. 66-69) receives 
added documentation in the book under review. In 1918, as Miss 
Patchell indicates (p. 70), Ferdinand Lot had called attention in his 
Etude sur le Lancelot en prose to the fact that in Spain, at the end of the 
Middle Ages, “‘le Lancelot a été soumis 4 une refonte totale. L’élément 
mystique a été rejeté, mais aussi la pierre de scandale, |’amour entre un 
chevalier et une femme mariée.” Yet Spanish literature was not alto- 
gether “‘ethical.’’ One has only to look at the decorated margins of the 
Cancionero de Palacio as reproduced in the edition of Francisca Vendrell 
de Millds,' to note that the “tendencia ética” was sufficiently elastic to 
permit that these marginal adornments of a book intended, most cer- 
tainly, for the use of queens and princesses, should have a clearly phallic 
character And the numerous palinodes or recantations which lyric 
poets felt themselves called upon by conscience to make, “pues ya cargé 
la edad,” convince us that in Spain courtly love carried with it a sense of 


1 Barcelona, 1945, Plates II, V, VII. 
2See my article, “Courtly love in the Spanish cancioneros,” PMLA, 1949, 
LXIV, p. 256, n. 52. 
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lo prohibido. My own interpretation is that the loves of Don Galaor in 
the Amadis, like those of Floriano in Palmerin de Inglaterra, correspond 
to the unedifying exornacién of the Cancionero de Palacio and are a 
manifestation of that element of truancy (from which the author expects 
to return: tan largo me lo fidis!) so ably treated by C. S. Lewis in The 
Allegory of Love. A Study in Medieval Tradition (Oxford, 1936). The 
marriages, both the clandestine ones in the early chapters and the pomp- 
ous public ones in the final chapters of the various romances,’ correspond 
to the palinode, which Lewis regards as characteristic of every true poem 
of courtly love and which I have found to be characteristic also of Spanish 
cancionero poetry.‘ 

In Capitulo I Sra. de Conde, licenciada en leyes, gives the necessary 
legislative background, both civil and ecclesiastical, for an understanding 
of the clandestine marriages which so frequently constitute an important 
element of the plot of literary works, even after the Council of Trent.§ 
In Capitulo II she points out that the love which appears in the Zifar 
is that of Christian marriage. The statement (p. 38) that courtly love 
“no habfa nacido todavia” should be limited to works in prose. A. R. 
Nykl has pointed out that the Cancioneiro da Ajuda reflects the spirit of 
the poetry of the troubadours.* In the Tirant (Capftulo III), courtly 
love, with its suspensién (p. 119), its sigilo (p. 167), has found a useful 
formula in the clandestine marriage.’ It is not correct, however, to say 
that Spanish literature shows “‘una decidida y absoluta preferencia por el 
matrimonio” (p. 122), as I have shown in my article on the cancioneros 


(p. 274 ff.). The treatment of “realism,” pp. 132 and 133 ff., especially 
148, should be read in conjunction with A. J. Denomy’s article in Medi- 
aeveal Studies, 1945, VII: ‘Fin’ Amors: the Pure Love of the Troubadours, 
Its Amorality, and Possible Source.” That the Tirant “‘se salvé de la 
censura eclesidstica”’ (p. 149) is not surprising when we know that the 
Celestina remained untouched until 1640 (see HR, 1947, XV, 211). 
Martorell’s “burla de los caballeros a la vieja usanza’’ (p. 152) is under- 


* Cf. Miss Patchell, p. 69: “The emphasis on marriage also gives the authors 
ample opportunity for the pomp and pageantry which constitute a stock property 
of romantic fiction.” 

‘ Art. cit., pp. 273-282. According to A. J. Denomy, The Heresy of Courtly 
Love, New York, 1947, p. 52 ff., Andreas Capellanus himself wrote a palinode. 
His The Art of Courtly Love was followed by The Reprobation of Love. Cf. review 
by J. J. Parry, MLQ, 1949, X, 107-109. 

5 Cf. A. Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes, Madrid, 1925, pp. 349-352; M. 
Bataillon, “Cervantés et le marriage chrétien,’’ BHi, 1947, XLIX, 138-140, 143. 

* Hispano-Arabic Poetry and its Relation with the Old Provencal Troubadours, 
Baltimore, 1946, p. 395. Cf. also his Troubadour Studies, Cambridge, 1944, p. 8 ff. 

7 Cf. Miss Patchell, p. 68: “Love, extending even to sexual relations, is con- 
sidered honorable if fidelity has been maintained and if there has been an under- 
standing that marriage will be the ultimate fulfillment; for betrothal is held as 
sacred and quite as binding as marriage itself.” 
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standable in the light of Lewis’ treatment of the negative side of courtly 
love. (Cf. my article, pp. 286-290.) 

In Capitulo IV the author tells us that the secret sexual malittona 
between Amadfis and Oriana are preceded by a clandestine marriage, 
cleverly half-concealed from the reader. Perhaps the chief value of her 
book lies in the fact that it teaches us to look for the hidden clue, which 
may be—legally—far removed from a promise, in so many words, to 
marry. The most noteworthy example, it seems to me, is one not men- 
tioned by Sra. de Conde. When King Perion and the Infanta Elisena— 
the parents of Amadis—dine together on the day of their first meeting, he 
recovers a ring which she had dropped, and she “‘le dijo pasito: que le 
agradecia aquel servicio. Ay, sefiora, dijo él, no sera el postrimero; mas 
todo el tiempo de mi vida ser4 empleado en vos servir.” ® 

The type of love which we encounter in the Amadis is courtly, but 
with this difference, not noted by Sra. de Conde: whereas Andreas Capel- 
lanus’ amor mizxtus (after intercourse) was regarded by the Provengal 
tradition as of less intensity, and hence of less virtue, than the pure love 
of unsatisfied desire, the love of Amadfs and Oriana follows a different 
psychology, the origin of which is unknown to me, but which is recorded 
by Leén Hebro (NBAE XXI, 1915, p. 3076): “fueron [estos grandes 
amores | tan entrafiables y sobre pensamiento tan honesto y conforme a 
buena conciencia, que siempre crecieron.” 

Capitulo V, which treats of Palmerin de Inglaterra is of course the 
one which invites closest comparison with Miss Patchell’s conclusions, 
e.g.: that the Palmerin romances offer no testimony to the religion of love 
so admirably treated by C. 8. Lewis; nor of the hauteur and caprice of 
the belle dame sans merci (pp. 61, 65). As for Floriano, in whom Sra. de 
Conde sees (with reason) “‘semejanzas con Don Juan,’”’ Miss Patchell re- 
gards his illicit affairs as “not recognized as real '° love’ (p. 66). The 
present reviewer does not see in them ‘Notas precursoras del Barroco,” 
but rather agrees with Miss Patchell in referring them to the earlier ad- 


8 I make haste to acknowledge my failure to grasp this point in my article on 
the cancioneros. It did not escape Menéndez y Pelayo, as Sra. de Conde points 
out. Miss Patchell also refers to it. 

* Amadis de Gaula, Barcelona, 1847, I, p. 12. 

1° Cf, Leé6n Hebreo, NBAE, XXI, p. 430a: “Ay muchos que la cara del d4nima, 
hazia los cuerpos, la tienen clara, y la otra, hazia el entendimiento, escura: y esto 
viene de estar su Anima dellos sumergida y muy adherente al cuerpo, y el cuerpo 
inobediente y poco vencido del Anima. Todo el conocimiento que éstos tienen de 
las hermosuras corpéreas es sensible, y assi todo el amor que tienen a ellas es puro 
sensible, y no conocen las hermosuras espirituales, ni las aman, ni se deleytan en 
ellas, ni las estiman dignas de ser amadas. Y estos tales son de los hombres los 
infelicissimos y poco diferentes de los animales brutos; y lo que tienen demds es 
lasciuia, libido, concupiscencia, codicia y auaricia, y otras passiones y tribulaciones 
que hazen a los hombres . . . viles e indignos . . . trabajados e insaciables . . . 
turbados e inquietos, con ninguna satisfacién y contento.” 
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ventures of Galaor, and to C. 8. Lewis’ negative side, which in turn has its 
origin in medieval parody.“ The attitude toward women I regard as one 
more manifestation of the anti-feminist literature of the Torrellas type. 

I wish to end this review with a reaffirmation of the conviction ex- 
pressed at its beginning. It would appear that Sra. de Conde was the 
first to make a serious study of one aspect of courtly love in Spain. By 
so doing she has contributed to our understanding of early Spanish 
literature. 


Oris H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Tirso de Molina. Studies in Dramatic Realism. By I. L. McClelland. 
Institute of Hispanic Studies, Liverpool, 1948: vii + 256 pages. 


This is a stimulating and provocative book. Miss McClelland’s 
general purpose is to show that: ‘‘Not only was Tirso capable of leading 
the way into high seriousness, not only had he sufficient daring and inde- 
pendence to shake off the spell of inconsequence and drive deeply into 
Spanish thought and feeling, but he had it in him to become a master- 
dramatist on an universal scale. ... None was so conscious of the 
power of dramatic suspense and restraint. . . . He seems to have been 
the only one to experiment in the refinement of human reactions, to 
observe that the most powerful climax rises from a pause, and that variety 
is most effective in related light and shade.” ! 

After an Introduction entitled “The ‘Promise’ of Golden Age Drama” 
the volume shows a division into three Parts. Part I (“The Spirit of 
Tirso de Molina’’) contains: Chapter I, ‘“‘The Sense of Realism”; and 
Chapter II, ‘“‘The Conception of the Supernatural.” Part II (“Exneri- 
ments in Characterization’’) includes: Chapter III, “Antona Garcia and 
the Mob”; Chapter IV, “Juan II and his Nobles”; and Chapter V, “The 
Villain’s Progress: Enrico and Ludovico.” Part III (“The Technique of 
the Pause’’) follows with: Chapter VI, ““The Development of the Side- 
Scene”; Chapter VII, “Relief and False Relief’; and Chapter VIII, 
“Suspense and Climax.” A Conclusion (‘‘Tirso’s Legacy to the Eigh- 
teenth Century”) brings the work to a close. 

In order to prove Tirso’s preéminence “‘in the realistic drama of the 
mind,” Miss McClelland draws on 17 plays. There are some excellent 
pages on La prudencia en la mujer and La lealtad en el agravio; but the 
plays on which she relies chiefly for her thesis are Antona Garcia, El 
burlador de Sevilla, El condenado por desconfiado, Los amantes de Teruel, 


1 Paul Lehmann, Die Parodie im Mittelalter, Miinchen, 1925. For the treat- 
ment of Liebesleben see p. 142 ff., especially p. 156 ff. 

1P. 13. The author means not the contrasted and juxtaposed light and 
shade that Lope put into successive scenes, but the light and shade that, for ex- 
ample, Tirso combined in the same scenes in the third act of El burlador de Sevilla, 
when Don Juan, Catalinén, and the statue of the Comendador are on the stage 
together. 
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La préspera and La adversa fortuna de don Alvaro de Luna, and El rey don 
Pedro en Madrid. Antona Garcia is authentic Tirso, and few would 
question the attribution to him of Hl burlador. On the other hand, the 
author of El rey don Pedro is unknown and the other four plays were pub- 
lished in the enigmatic Parte IJ, in which Tirso acknowledged the author- 
ship of only four of the twelve comedias. Doubtful plays, or plays known 
not to have been written by Tirso, make an uncertain basis for a dis- 
cussion of his preéminence. 

Miss McClelland attempts to justify herself by remarking (p. 16): 
“that there is no doubt that all the plays appearing under his [Tirso’s ] 
name bear a striking family likeness”; but she does not specify of what the 
likeness consists. There have been those who have thought that all 
Spanish comedias bear a family resemblance. Of Parte II she writes 
(p. 18): “Altogether these twelve plays have very important features in 
common, both with one another, and with the plays of the other Partes, 
and only in minor and scattered details, even those being doubtful, are 
unlike dramas known to be written by Tirso.” 

Here again Miss McClelland fails to be specific. Her book cries out 
for a chapter detailing the reasons why she considers the plays in Parte II 
are all so like Tirso’s authentic plays; and, if they are, why then could 
her thesis not be based on the definitely authentic? The necessary first 
step towards proving Tirso’s superiority would seem to be a study of his 
authentic plays in order to set down clear and tangible proof that the 
doubtful plays upon which her thesis is built should be ascribed to Tirso. 
Otherwise his preéminence remains as doubtful as the plays upon which 
it is based. 

Furthermore, Santiago Montoto proved in 1946 that one of the plays 
in Parte II, La reina de los reyes, was written by Hipdélito Vergara in 
1623;* and E. Julid Martinez, in 1943, reported the existence of a manu- 
script of another, La adversa fortuna de don Alvaro de Luna, which has 
at the end the signature and riébrica of Mira de Amescua and a licence 
to perform dated October 7, 1624.’ 

Miss McClelland writes (p. 20): ‘Tirso may be a man or he may be a 
man and a school of influence. Among genuine Tirsos in his collection 
may be works of a Tirsian school. But what seems incredible is that he 
could be a name indiscriminately covering stray works of Lope, Alarcén, 
or lesser geniuses, that happened to drift into his possession.”” However 
incredible it may seem, Montoto and Julid apparently have proved it to 
be a fact. 

La préspera fortuna de don Alvaro de Luna was probably also written 
by Mira de Amescua, and likewise La préspera and La adversa fortuna de 
don Bernardo de Cabrera, as Anibal surmised and practically proved in 


2In Archivo Hispalense, 1946, 99-107. 
*In Revista de bibliografia nacional, 1943, IV, 147-150. 
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1925.4 These four plays certainly have more than a “family likeness” to 
Mira’s La rueda de la fortuna, performed in 1604. Furthermore, what 
does seem incredible, considering his independent, not to say irascible 
temperament, is that Mira, already writing before Tirso appeared upon 
the scene, later joined any school of Tirso de Molina; or even that Tirso, 
living in his monastery, ever had a school of playwrights when Lope’s 
star was in its zenith. 

For these reasons it must be said that Miss McClelland’s chapters IV 
and V, most of VIII, and a large part of VI prove exactly nothing with 
regard to Tirso de Molina. Moreover, I do not believe that “The Spirit 
of Tirso de Molina” can be properly assayed by an analysis of one 
authentic and two doubtful plays with passing references to five other 
authentic and four other non-authentic plays, when there are extant over 
50 clearly authentic plays by Tirso. 

In her Conclusion the author regrets that eighteenth-century Spanish 
dramatists considered Tirso a mere disciple of Lope de Vega and did not 
study him sufficiently, preferring Calder6én. She does not say what would 
seem to be self-evident: that the eighteenth century needed not only a 
study and appreciation of Tirso and Mira but a dramatist of first rank as 
well. No dramatist we know in that period could have profited any more 
from Tirso than he did from Calderén. 

Miss McClelland has come to the study of Tirso and the comedia by 
way of the eighteenth century and the dramatic theorists of that time. 
Quoting the eighteenth-century dramatist, Bazo, who said metaphori- 
cally that it was not the custom of Spanish audiences to eat their meat raw 
and dripping with blood, Miss McClelland projects that idea back into 
the seventeenth century and makes the curious statement: “Tragedy, it 
is true, never was, and probably never will be, acceptable to Spain in its 
strongest forms. The Spaniard seems always to have objected to a con- 
centrated effect of horror. . . . The days when a Spaniard could feast 
on literary barbarity seemed to be over.” 

It is not quite clear when the author means that those days were over, 
particularly in view of her first sentence; but the context seems to imply 
it was in the time of Tirso. It is only necessary to remember the comedias 
written on the Inés de Castro, Bastardo Mudarra, and Conde Alarcos 
themes, the pundonor plays of Lope and Calderén, Lope’s Fuente Ovejuna, 
La campana de Aragén, El Hamete de Toledo, and El castigo sin venganza 
in order to be at least somewhat surprised by Miss McClelland’s remark. 

Again, she writes (p. 38): “We are really only moved by the force of 
simplicity.” One asks: Are the French unmoved by the declamatory 
passages in Racine and Corneille, in Hugo and Rostand? Did Sarah 
Siddons, Edmund Kean, Forrest, Cushman, Rachel, or the Bernhardt of 
the nineties gain their effects by the force of simplicity? Was the Lady 


‘ Mira de Amescua, El arpa de David, edited by C. E. Anibal, Columbus, 1925, 
pp. 124-161. 
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of Lyons a failure? Did Irving fail to move in The Bells, or Mansfield in 
A Parisian Romance? If Spanish audiences of the seventeenth century 
had been moved only by the force of simplicity, the poets would have 
written a different type of comedia. 

Miss McClelland speaks of Laurencia’s “foolish speech” in Fuente 
Ovejuna, its “theatricality,” its “dependence on the actress’s lungs.” 
She does not explain why there are such speeches in Shakespeare, or why 
the more realistic Tirso used the same situation, with much the same 
phraseology, in La dama del Olivar. 

She speaks of the king, in El mejor alcalde, el rey, acting “‘inanely,”’ 
and remarks (p. 219): ‘““The Best Alcaldes who devote so much time and 
so wholehearted an attention to unofficial philanthropy are dissipating 
their dramatic energies.” It is to be noted first that the king is not the 
main character in the play, but a minor one; and, secondly, that his 
personal intervention was taken bodily by Lope from the Crénica general. 
Undoubtedly Spanish audiences were moved by the spectacle of a king 
intervening personally in the troubles of his subjects; very probably they 
considered it also dramatic. Autres temps, autres moeurs. Miss Mc- 
Clelland fails to observe that it is precisely the king’s intervention in Act 
III which provides so stirring a climax to the play. 

She writes (p. 182): “Comedy, however, can be written strictly to 
scale. It is not affected by the awkward shapes and sizes of irregular 
human individuals.” If conventional comedy is meant, or the comedia 
de capa y espada, that may be true; if the author is referring to comedy 
in general, Shakespear, Moliére, Ben Jonson, Sheridan, and many 
others are there to prove the contrary. 

On page 10 she remarks: “Only an elaborate and impressive demon- 
stration of dramatic seriousness could have suggested to Spanish players 
the need for sober subtlety. Their chief business had been to personify 
comic liveliness.”” Not all the plays acted before Tirso made his appear- 
ance had been comedias de capa y espada; and even in the latter type of 
play, the actors, playing the roles of tender and supplicating, or jealous 
and recriminating lovers, duelling rivals, or ingenious deceivers, would 
have been astonished to learn that they were personifying merely “‘comic 
liveliness.” 

On page 148, note 1, concerning the lines from Lope’s El remedio en la 
desdicha which appear in El condenado por desconfiado, Miss McClelland 
refers to Cotarelo’s remark “that the plagiarism, on the evidence avail- 
able, cannot conclusively be proved as either Tirso’s or Lope’s.” We 
have more evidence now. Gdalvez’s copy of Lope’s play, as noted by 
A. G. de Amezitia,' shows that it was completed by Lope on October 16, 
1596. El condenado, with 41.9% of romance and 23.9% of quintillas, 
was probably written between 1615 and 1620. Its light redondillas, 
14.4%, cast grave doubts on its attribution to Tirso. 

° In Una coleccién manuscrita y desconocida de comedias de L. de V. C., Madrid, 
1945, pp. 55, 62-63. 
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In her chapter on the side-scene—when the action pauses in order to 
give an intimate view of one of the main characters—lI feel that Miss 
McClelland is over severe on Alarcén when she speaks of the “‘crudeness 
and obviousness of these pauses” in No hay mal que por bien no venga. 
Would similar scenes in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme be considered also 
crude and obvious? I believe also that diligent search in Lope would 
reveal, not only a “whirl of variety,” but also charming side-scenes in 
such plays as Peribdfiez, El principe perfecto, El villano en su rincén, and 
Los hidalgos del aldea, as well as in Los Guzmanes de Toral (if by Lope). 

However, if Miss McClelland’s general statements and conclusions 
seem as a rule over dogmatic and too weakly supported by facts, as an 
analyst she is superb. There is not a chapter in the book which is not 
stimulating and thought-provoking, even when one cannot agree with the 
method by which she seeks to establish her thesis. The analyses of the 
last scenes of El burlador de Sevilla (Chapter II), of Antona Garcfa and 
the Mob, of the Don Alvaro plays (Chapter VIII) are masterly, as is 
likewise her comment on Don Juan Tenorio (Chapter I). Miss Mc- 
Clelland is not considering a dramatic poem on the printed page; she is 
discussing a play as performed in the theatre. The point of view is more 
novel than it should be, and the result is very penetrating criticism. She 
has found new beauties in El burlador de Sevilla, El rey don Pedro en 
Madrid, and El condenado por desconfiado. She has, unwittingly, added 
greatly to Mira de Amescua’s stature as a dramatist. Her book cannot 
be recommended to the student seeking orientation in the comedia; but, 
even if and when more plays of Tirso’s Parte II can be firmly assigned to 
their rightful authors, Miss McClelland’s masterly analyses will still 
remain valuable, suggestive, and stimulating to all specialists in the 
Spanish comedia. 


CouRTNEY BRUERTON 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





‘Poema del Cid’ in Verse and Prose. Academic Edition with Intro- 
duction, Vocabularies, Concordance, Etymologies, and Textual 
Commentary by Victor R. B. Oelschliger. Department of Spanish, 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, 1948: vi + 145 
pages. 

This large (11” by 814”) flat book is ‘‘planographed” from typescript 
and bound in flexible cardboard. It handles easily, but the print comes 
out about 8-point size; add to this the close-set lines, and the result is 
eyestrain. I mention these physical properties first, since the volume is 
avowedly designed to be a student’s text, and one hesitates to ask stu- 
dents to buy a book visually so difficult. It is a pity that exigencies of 
cost impair the usefulness of the product and thereby defeat the very 
aim of the work. 

The editor’s project was to include under one cover a critical text of the 
Poema, a modern Spanish prose version, two vocabularies, one for the 
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Old Spanish and one for the modern Spanish and laisse titles, a select 
bibliography, and some brief commentary. Prof. Oelschliger has worked 
the plan out with painstaking care and sound scholarship. His Old 
Spanish text is based, as it had to be, on that of Menéndez Pidal, but 
with some original revision. The prose version is that of Alfonso Reyes, 
in like manner occasionally emended. My chief criticism of the whole 
concerns the first vocabulary, the full title of which is “Dated Etymo- 
logical Vocabulary with Complete Concordance of the Poema del Cid 
including a Glossary of the Textual Supplements and Interpolations.”’ 
It tabulates “in an organized chronological list after the appropriate 
vocabulary entries the line references for every appearance of every word, 
variant spelling, meaning, idiom and finite verb form throughout the 
poem” (p. v). This does credit to the editor’s laboriousness; and he has 
revised the etymologies of Pidal in accordance with the latest knowledge. 

But such a complete tabulation seems to me out of place in this sort 
of “academic edition’; it has value for specialists, no doubt, but the 
pages of line numbers that one finds under the entries a, de, e, el, etc., 
will not be much utilized by “American graduate students and advanced 
undergraduates desiring an initiation into the fascinating field of Spanish 
philology.” Such profuse data belong, if anywhere, in an elaborate 
edition of the Cid like Pidal’s of 1908-1911—and he did not see fit to 
include them. 

Expert philologists cannot neglect this work, but it is not indispen- 
sable for an ordinary graduate course in Old Spanish. The Clédsicos 
castellanos edition of the Poema contains much more in the way of intro- 
duction and notes; the Reyes version can be bought separately in better 
print. Words can be looked up on reference shelves, although a dis- 
creet glossary would be a most useful adjunct to the Poema. 

8S. Griswotp MorLEy 
University of California 


Obras de don Juan del Valle y Caviedes. Introduccién y notas de Rubén 
Vargas Ugarte, S.J. (Cldsicos Peruanos, vol. 1.) Lima, 1947: 335 
pages. 

Obras de Fray Francisco del Castillo Andraca y Tamayo. Introduccién y 
notas de Rubén Vargas Ugarte, 8. J. (Clasicos Peruanos, vol. 2.) 
Editorial Studium, Lima, 1948: 299 pages. 


A boon to students, particularly those of early Spanish American 
literature, are the uniform series of scarce or hitherto unpubiished works 
appearing in various countries, usually under the designation of Clasicos. 
These not only place the text of virtually inaccessible writings within the 
economic reach of all, but also reveal much significant literature whose 
existence was unknown even by specialists. Father Vargas Ugarte, with 
numerous other efforts of this sort to his credit, has now made available 
in systematic form some of the treasures of Peru’s long literary heritage. 
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Particularly evident in the colorful record of Peruvian letters is the rich 
vein of satire and irony running through its prose and verse from early 
colonial beginnings to the present, and the two volumes under review 
present to the interested public writings of this character by two poets 
of the viceregal period. 

The mordant wit of Caviedes (1652-1696?) was much celebrated in 
the Lima of his day where his verses circulated widely in manuscript form. 
Owing to this limited medium his work fell into oblivion after his death 
and it was only partially recovered in the nineteenth century by the 
publication of imperfect and incomplete collections of his poetic expres- 
sion. Comparatively recent discoveries of manuscripts have considerably 
increased the material offered by the now scarce editions of Odriozola 
and Ricardo Palma, and from all these sources is now assembled the most 
extensive compilation of Caviedes’ verse in print. The versatility and 
scope of this poet’s talent here appear impressively greater than hitherto 
realized, and this collection will bring a revaluation of the character and 
range of his gifts. His depth of serious feeling is patent in the numerous 
religious poems, but his real appeal lies in his lusty wit, his contempt for 
charlatanism, whether practiced by medical quacks, beatas, or the stuffed 
shirts of official and social circles, and in his penetrating observation of 
contemporary mores. In this last he is an important forerunner of the 
costumbristas. Behind his sardonic humor was a sensitive spirit reacting 
indignantly to the abuses and injustices of the society about him. In- 
deed, this element of social protest places him in the high company of 
great satirists such as Quevedo, with whom he is commonly compared. 
Worth noting for its biographic content is a romance, addressed to his 
Mexican contemporary, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, with whom he appears 
to have exchanged letters in verse. 

This collection, however, does not include all of the known writings 
of Caviedes. A half dozen poems were deliberately omitted—they are 
listed in a footnote—because of their coarse humor. On the basis of 
good taste the editor is amply justified in making such excisions, yet by 
just so much is reduced a full comprehension of this attractive figure 
whose earthy humor offers a refreshing contrast to the hollow rhetoric 
and specious artifice of the Gongoristic poetasters who plagued his time. 
If some of these poems were excluded on the grounds of being apocryphal 
as well, doubtless others present should be eliminated for the same reason. 
Since Caviedes’ writings reach us mainly in manuscript copies, some verse 
of a different paternity is probably included in this edition, for the poet’s 
wit stimulated imitation by copyists and others. Father Vargas Ugarte 
points out this danger, but he seems unaware of the regrettable fact that 
the exquisite Calderonian ‘‘Lamentaciones sobre la vida en pecado,” 
reminiscent of Segismundo’s first soliloquy in La vida es suefio, was prob- 
ably from the pen of a contemporary Spaniard, Juan Martinez Cuéllar 
(cf. Revista de filologia hispdnica, VIII, 1946, 148-150). But this more 
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complete edition puts a very human poet within the reach of all and it is 
ungrateful to dwell on its flaws. 

A very similar and even greater service is rendered in the second volume 
under review, since Castillo’s poetic works here appear in print for the 
first time. Hitherto Fray Francisco del Castillo has been a legend, an 
eighteenth-century figure dimly associated with some dexterous verbal 
legerdemain who seemed more a creation of fancy than a reality. Blind 
from infancy, he had developed an amazing facility in extemporaneous 
verse. His peculiar gifts were in demand at funerals, weddings, ban- 
quets, and gatherings of every kind, at all of which, in effortless fashion, 
he improvised suitable, versified sentiments. As the editor aptly writes: 
“Improvisar una décima con pie forzado, tejer un epigrama con ribetes 
de sdtira, empalmar un ovillejo picaresco a lo Quevedo o glosar una 
cuarteta, fueron para él cosas fdciles y que no le demandaban mucho 
esfuerzo.”’ But the poems in varied meters and the short and long dramatic 
pieces here presented clearly reveal the blind Castillo as more than a 
facile improvisor of random verse. In his romances contemporary types 
and customs are depicted and satirized after the manner of Caviedes, 
though the latter’s underlying indignation is not so apparent. But 
Castillo faithfully reproduces the speech and attitudes of the motley 
throngs on the streets and in the squares of Lima and he, likewise, thus 
clearly anticipates the later costumbrismo. More boldly than Caviedes 
he essayed the dramatic art, and his work preserved in this genre exceeds 
in quantity his other poetic expression. Most of his theater is reserved 
by the editor for another volume, but in the one under review appears a 
three-act drama Mitridates, together with loas, an entremés, a sainete, 
and a fin de fiesta. In the long play he, like his older countryman Peralta 
Barnuevo (1664-1743), was clearly under the influence of French neo- 
classicism in theme and treatment and, like this Creole poligrafo, he 
introduced musical effects suggestive of Italian opera. These first 
volumes of the Clasicos peruanos, then, materially extend the base for a 
systematic study of the literature of viceregal Peru which, as in the case 
of New Spain, was far richer than traditionally believed. Prepared with 
careful introductions, annotations, and discussions of manuscript sources, 
these handy volumes offer the latest research together with well printed 
texts. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 


El arte de la prosa en Juan Montalvo. Por Enrique Anderson Imbert. 

El Colegio de México, México, 1948 : 236 paginas. 

Hasta donde pueda reducirse a esquema matematico la biograffa 
espiritual de un autor, cabe afirmar que la figura de Montalvo parece la 
resultante de dos coordenadas: la individual, o sea su pasién sumisa a la 
palabra como valor art{istico en si, y la general, dada por su ambiente 
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de precaria cultura, con predominio de un recio marco neoclasico, en el 
que vienen a prenderse lecturas romdnticas, la de Chateaubriand ante 
todo, poetizador de la naturaleza americana. 

Su rafz individual le emparienta con el modernismo, segin puede 
juzgarse por estos dos ejemplos: “la estatua solitaria llorando bajo su 
drbol con lagrimas de lluvia . . .” (pd&g. 180); “las mejillas ardiendo en 
llamas prohibidas . . .’”’ (pag. 181). También coincide con el modernismo 
el detenerse entre veras y bromas a glosar una expresién: cf. los ejemplos 
de las pégs. 26-27 y Rubén Darfo: “Papemor, ave rara; bulbules, ruise- 
fiores.”” O, mds exactamente, es rasgo suyo individual la actitud barroca 
ante la lengua (con la que también simpatizé6 el modernismo), que des- 
echa el esencial utilitarismo y exalta exclusivamente el papel estético de 
la palabra. Por eso, aunque en apariencia ensayista y orador, esto es, 
cultivador de los géneros de la meditacién y la persuasién, Montalvo ni 
tiene pensamiento filoséfico ni mensaje polftico. Es, sencillamente, 
retérico, virtuoso de la palabra bella, atildado, ameno y no poco grandilo- 
cuente y prolijo: como que, timido y solitario, nunca se enfrenté con un 
ptblico real, que le limitase por su presencia. La exaltacién estética de 
la lengua, en que reside su grandeza, explica sus restricciones aun dentro 
del aspecto exclusivamente estético de su obra. Pues Montalvo vefa 
en la lengua material para la elaboracién artistica, no realidad viva, y de 
ahi su ceguera a toda variedad histérica 0 social. Como el letrado de la 
Edad Media para quien, en siendo latino, tanto vale el estilo de Virgilio 
como el de Juvenco, no posee Montalvo sentido de cada estilo individual 
y todos le satisfacen por igual si son “‘cldsicos’’ (padgs. 58, 147): su visién 
de la literatura espafiola es estdtica y normativa; los autores del Siglo de 
Oro valen por hallarse garantizados contra el galicismo (pag. 53) y, 
lé6gicamente, no concibe Montalvo la imitacién literaria como esfuerzo 
recreador, sino como ejercicio de pastiche, en que él se ejercité largo y 
tendido: “Ll4mase modelo una obra maestra, porque esté ahi para que 
la estudiemos y copiemos” (pag. 60). Tampoco hall6é comprensién en 
Montalvo el problema de la lengua de América ni el de la lengua indigena 
que eran para él circunstancias locales, con odiosas asociaciones de 
vulgaridad y miseria cultural. De ahf también su mds grave quiebra 
como artista: poeta en prosa, obrero exquisito de retazos purptreos 
(pag. 191), Montalvo elige, bajo la presién de la moda literaria, formas 
inadecuadas a su talento: el ensayo reflexivo que se le diluye en vasto 
tratado, el drama, la novela. El desasimiento de la realidad, de que 
sufre su estetismo, se refleja en ese desajuste entre sus verdaderas dotes y 
los géneros literarios escogidos para expresarlas, desajuste que mina su 
obra artistica. 

La otra rafz es su ambiente de Quito, con su masa iletrada en la que 
sobrenada una minoria que se propone—a ejemplo de México, de Bogota 
y de Lima—mantener y acrecentar la cultura patrimonial del Virreinato 
y, con patético retraso americano, refuerza la pentltima moda cultural 
europea, el neoclasicismo. La refuerza y estrecha: un poco por celo de 
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quien no alcanza por via natural sino laboriosamente las codiciadas 
novedades; también porque en la soledad de América, se suple la cultura, 
difusa en Europa, con esfuerzo autodiddctico, con lectura y erudicién. 
De ese neoclasicismo americano, mds riguroso por mds inseguro (p4gs. 
46-47), hereda Montalvo su purismo, su veneraci6n—honda y subrayada 
por una que otra muy contada rebeldfa de artista (pag. 209)—a la 
norma académica, su docilidad al canon intemporal de autores y mds atin 
al dictamen de comentadores y lexicégrafos (pdg. 51), sus gustos (Jove- 
llanos y Capmany, pero no Calderén, ni Géngora, ni Quevedo, ni Gracian), 
su horror a condicionar con variantes locales su ideal abstracto de lengua. 

Claro est& que dichas rafces no corren paralelas, sino intrincadamente 
enlazadas en mutuo influjo, como todo lo viviente. Asf, el estetismo 
individualista de Montalvo esté fuertemente condicionado por la po- 
L. «2a de su medio neocldsico, en cuanto es deseo de esquivarle: la bella 
prosa de Montalvo es un resultado negativo, una hufda retérica del 
misero ambiente americano. Por otra parte, no hay en este influjo del 
ambiente ningtin fatalismo geogrdfico ni social: el temperamento timido, 
solitario, estetizante del individuo Juan Montalvo es lo que hace mas 
estrecho el neoclasicismo, de suyo empobrecido en América, y le despoja 
de la idea de progreso, de la curiosidad histérica, de la renovacién polftica, 
para dejarle enteramente sometido al culto de la norma gramatical, de la 
palabra promulgada por la Real Academia y de las venerandas autori- 
dades. No puede ser mayor el contraste con Sarmiento, que también 
parte del siglo XVIII, pero no de sus modas literarias sino de su pen- 
samiento polftico y social. Sarmiento, de veras progresista, de veras 
liberal, bien consciente de su condicién de americano, todo él hombre de 
accién y voluntad tumultuosa sin virtuosismo ni exquisitez artistica, 
marca respecto de Montalvo una divergencia, tipica sin duda entre el 
Este y el Oeste de la América expafiola. 

Asi surge Montalvo del excelente estudio en que E. Anderson Imbert 
ha condensado las meditaciones de un afio universitario y sometido al 
lector una seleccién representativa de los materiales que las abonan. 
Aparte el acierto general de la presentacién, cabe destacar algunas 
particularidades del método. Anderson Imbert ha insertado oportuna- 
mente observaciones generales valiosas (sobre la relacién entre el que 
escribe y su ptiblico, pég. 67; sobre la realidad psicolégica del escritor y 
su critica literaria, pégs. 130-131). No ha querido anegar su tesis en 
una historia de la literatura americana, pero no olvida coincidencias y 
contrastes tan instructivos como el violento antiacademicismo de los 
argentinos Sarmiento y Juan Marfa Gutiérrez, inconcebible en Bogoté y 
Quito (p4g. 204). Muy agudamente resuelve el problema de la bio- 
graffa reuniendo los datos externos conocidos en una compacta sinopsis 
cronolégica a modo de apéndice y distribuyendo segin lo exija el tema 
los datos de la biograffa interna (pags. 28, 69 y sobre todo 125-130). 
Anderson Imbert sabe apurar minucias que fdcilmente escaparfan a un 
catador menos sagaz: asf la doble intencién en el uso de ustedes y el vosotros 
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(pag. 34), la necesidad en Montalvo de aderezo literario previo para 
saborear lo americano (p4g. 71); el juego alternado de modas literarias por 
el que los modernistas aclaman como precursor a Montalvo, en verdad 
no anticipado sino retrasado con respecto a su propia época (pag. 193); 
el redoblado pastiche en que el virtuoso incurre al querer dar espontanei- 
dad al pastiche (pég. 151). Un no pequefio mérito es que, si bien el 
libro registra con mas frecuencia las flaquezas que las grandezas de 
Montalvo, se echa de ver en todas sus pdginas la justa comprensién del 
erftico por el autor, a quien no escatima simpatia ni alabanza. Por 
iltimo, la gracia del lenguaje, dirigido a un ptblico real (pags. 131, 197), 
cuajado de modos de decir vivaces e ilustrado por comparaciones e 
imd&genes que a veces compendian un dictamen (“esa abeja [= Montalvo ] 
libaba en la miel mds que en las flores,” p&g. 192) hace recordar que 
la presente obra critica es hermana de obras creadoras de no escaso 
encanto: que, en suma, el lector goza del raro privilegio de hallarse ante 
un artista juzgado por otro artista.! 


Marfa Rosa Lipa pE MALKIEL 
Berkeley, Cal. 


1Permitaseme agregar un detalle para una futura reedicién. En la pag. 
150, las palabras de Siete tratados estén tomadas al pie de la letra de La Celestina, 
aucto XVII: “jOh hideputa el pelén, y cémo se desasna!”’ 
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Obras poéticas de Don Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza. Edicién y prélogo 
de Rafael Benftez Claros. (Biblioteca selecta de cldsicos espafioles.) 
Real Academia Espafiola. Grdficas Ultra, 8. A., Madrid, 1947-48: 
I, xlviii + 344 pdgs.; II, 398 pdgs.; III, 325 paginas. 

Entre los literatos de segundo orden del siglo XVII, es don Antonio 
Hurtado de Mendoza uno de los que mds se aproximan a los buenos maes- 
tros, si no en la inventiva y fuerza creadora, si en la agudeza de su 
ingenio, su mucha gracia y gallardo estilo. Y entre todos se distingue 
por un fino aire cortesano: en temas y tratamiento, gustos de gran sefior; 
pero, muy hijo de su raza, tiene también inesperadas y sabrosas salidas 
de gusto popular: combinacién ésta bien espafiola. La presente edicién 
nos da por vez primera la obra lfrica completa del autor—poco mas de 
la mitad era lo antes impreso—, y por vez primera, igualmente, el con- 
junto bibliogréfico de textos impresos y manuscritos en que esa poesfa 
se halla contenida. Hailamos en el prélogo de Benftez Claros una breve 
y exacta silueta de la personalidad literaria de Hurtado de Mendoza 
(p4gs. vii-xvi), y una noticia de las ediciones y manuscritos de su pro- 
duccién lirica (xvii—xlviii). Ocupa el texto de poesias antes impresas el 
primer tomo y poco mds de la mitad del segundo; a partir de la pagina 
223 de este segundo tomo tenemos las Poestas inéditas, que siguen y 
llenan todo el tomo tercero. Asfse podr4 ya estudiar al brillante Hurtado 
de Mendoza, bien conocido y estimado de sus contempordneos, cafdo 
luego en el olvido para los modernos. Lindos tomos, de facil manejo 
(14 x 20 cm.), con limpia y esmerada tipograffa, son los de la Biblioteca 
selecta de cldsicos espafioles, de la Academia Espafiola, donde se publica 
esta edicién; en todos sus detalles se atestigua el acierto y buen gusto de 
su director literario, el académico don Agustin G. de Ameziia. 

M. R-N. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1945. No. 11. Edited by Miron 
Burgin for The Library of Congress. Harvard Univeristy Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1948: ix + 404 pages. 

One of the major accomplishments of the Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress during its fiscal year 1947 was the resumption of 
work upon the Handbook of Latin American Studies with the object of 
placing it on a current and permanent basis. The present volume opens 
the second decade in the life of the Handbook. Its objective of recording 
annually the more significant publications relating to Latin America in 
the fields of the social sciences and the humanities remains unchanged. 
Changes on the editorial board affecting sections of principal interest to 
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readers of the Hispanic Review are as follows: Charles E. Kany is editor 
of the section on Spanish American Language. The National Period of 
Spanish American Literature, formerly edited by Sturgis E. Leavitt and 
Francisco Aguilera, now has four editors: Angel Flores for Essays and 
General Works, Ernest R. Moore for Prose Fiction, Juan José Arrom for 
Drama, and Francisco Aguilera for Poetry. 

O. H. G. 


Biblioteca Colombina. Catdlogo de sus libros impresos. . . . Revisién e 
indices de Ramén Paz y Remolar. Prélogo de... Joaquin de 
Entrambasaguas. Tomo séptimo. Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientfificas, Madrid, 1948: ix + 322 pages. 

The first six volumes of this Catdlogo were issued many years ago 
“en tirada corta y desigual,” and are now for the most part rare (p. vi). 
The cédulas bibliogrdficas of the present volume had been prepared by 
Simén de la Rosa y Lépez, and the volume itself had been compiled and 
corrected by Francisco Garcia Maduefio. It now appears with additional 
corrections and with an index of names (not indices) to the entire seven 
volumes by Ramén Paz y Remolar, grandson of Antonio Paz y Melia. 

Volume VII has a provisional character. Differing in format from 
the other six because of the paper shortage in Spain, its purpose is to 
complete the catalogue “mientras se agota definitivamente la edicién”’ 
(p. x), after which it is hoped that an entire new edition of the Catdlogo 
will be issued, in one or two volumes, with a full-length study on the 
Colombina itself, “una de las mds estimables colecciones de libros raros 
del mundo”’ (tbid.). 


O. H. G. 


Rimas inéditas, de Fernando de Herrera. Editadas por José Manuel 
Blecua. (Revista de Filologia Espafiola, Anejo XXXIX.) Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientitifas, Madrid, 1948: 254 pages. 


The ‘‘mds de cuarenta inéditos y otras tantas versiones distintas de las 
conocidas” here presented are derived from MS 10,159 of the Biblioteca 
Nacional in Madrid, first discovered by Gallardo, later lost, recovered 
by Juan Pérez de Guzm4n, and utilized by La Barrera in his Adiciones a 
las poestas de don Francisco de Rioja (1872), but overlooked by Coster 
when he published his “‘Poésies inédites de Fernando de Herrera” (RHi, 
1918). The portion of the MS containing poems by Herrera bears the 
date 1578 and is therefore four years earlier than the selections from the 
poet’s works entitled Algunas obras de Fernando de Herrera, published by 
Herrera himself in 1582 (and never offered for sale, if Coster’s conjecture 
is correct). The unsatisfactory Pacheco edition of 1619 was made on 
the basis of incomplete MSS which escaped the “‘naufragio’”’ of Herrera’s 
poetic works “pocos dias después de su muerte.” 

MS 10,159 contains 130 poems by Herrera, 46 of them heretofore 
unpublished, and many others showing variants of such importance as to 
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constitute different versions of the poems in question. The majority of 
the 46 new poems are concerned with the poet’s love for Dofia Leonor de 
Mil4n. These will provide material for a new study of the intertwined 
elements of courtly and Platonic love in Herrera’s work. Others, ad- 
dressed to friends, have biographical interest. The four eclogues, as Sr. 
Blecua points out in his Introduccién, show reminiscences of Garcilaso. 
Of the remaining 90 poems, most show variants which are instructive for 
the study of Herrera’s methods of composition and of his “lengua poética”’ 
(p. 12; ef. the analysis of ‘‘Las Variantes,” p. 21 ff). The “cuestiones 
estilisticas llenas de interés” which they raise will be studied fully by Sr. 
Blecua “en un trabajo posterior” (p. 21). 

Both the new poems and the variants are of prime importance for 
the study of Herrera. We await eagerly his announced volume. 


O. H. G. 


An Indez to ‘Guzmdn de Alfarache.’ Including Proper Names and Notable 
Matters. By Malcolm Jerome Gray. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, 1948: xii + 90 pages. 


This volume is a catalogue of a selected number of items of interest 
that appear in Guzmdn de Alfarache. The author has collected his- 
torical, geographical, biblical and mythological allusions, proper names, 
obsolete and unusual expressions, proverbs, ballads, tales and fables, 
interpolated essays and digressions, and other miscellaneous material. 
The sections on proverbs, ballads and tales, and digressions are espe- 
cially useful. 

The “‘miscellaneous” items, however, are handled arbitrarily. There 
are included many items of no special significance or difficulty, as for 
example ajedrez (p. 1), batihoja (p. 9), capelldn (p. 12), conde (p. 16), 
Imperio (p. 41), zapatero (p. 89), ete. Agustino, for example, is mentioned 
(p. 1), but franciscano is omitted. Important concepts mentioned often 
in Guzmdn are many times either omitted (v.g. Ventura, Suerte, Dicha) or 
not thoroughly catalogued (v.g. Fortuna, p. 35). 

In view of the emphasis of present-day scholarship on the religious 
aspect of the Guzmdn,' it is regrettable that concepts like Dios, albedrio, 
predestinacién, iglesia, virtud, libertad and others are not included in this 
Index. A thoroughly prepared catalogue of ideas is indispensable for 
the realization of the author’s purpose of “‘making more easily accessible 
. . . the rich treasure of authentic material on Spanish life and thought 
in the sixteenth century” (p. viii). The present work is a commendable 
effort along these lines and suggests many fields for future study. 


Martin A. ConEN 


1 Cf. Enrique Moreno Béez, “;Hay una tesis en el Guzmdn de Alfarache?,” 
Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, Tercera Epoca, 1945, IV, 269-291. 
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Orfeo en lengua castellano. Por Juan Pérez de Montalbén. Edicién 
de Pablo Cabafias. (Biblioteca de antiguos libros hispdnicos, serie 

A, vol. XIV.) Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, 

Madrid, 1948: xxviii + 152 pages. 

This reprint of the Orfeo en lengua castellana fills an important lacuna 
by providing an edition for a better study and appreciation of the poetical 
works of Juan Pérez de Montalbén. The text is based on the princeps 
edition of Madrid, 1624, now in the Biblioteca Nacional (R/10394), 
which formerly belonged to the library of Gayangos and bears the 
following manuscript note on the title page: “Este Orfeo le higo Lope de 
Vega y le higo en quatro dias’’—an attribution which Lope himself 
denied. Sr. Cabafias has corrected the errata (totaling four; p. 113), 
but has faithfully preserved the original orthography and punctuation. 

As it is customary in the Biblioteca de antiguos libros hispdnicos no foot- 
notes are given nor is any critical study included. The latter has been 
published separately in the author’s doctoral dissertation El mito d> Orfeo 
en la literatura espafiola, C.8.I1.C., Madrid, 1948. However, pages vii-— 
xxvili are devoted to a “Nota bibliogrdfica,” where in addition to the 
princeps edition the following other editions are described in detail: 
Madrid, 1626 (Bib. Nac., R/5787); Madrid, 1638 (Bib. Nac., R/13946) ; 
Barcelona, 1640 (Bib. Nac., R/980); Barcelona, 1646 (Bib. de la R. 
Acad. Esp., 17-XII-4); Coimbra, 1656 (Bib. Nac., R/1036); Madrid, 
1723 (Bib. Nac., 3/52675) ; Barcelona, 1730 (Bib. Nac., R/18196). Their 
variants with the original editions are listed on pp. 117-149. 


K. L. Szuie 
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A lively tale of international spidpiund atomic bomb intrigue, 
this book will hold. the interest of the college student: and, 
at the same time, be simple enough to encourage his reading. 
Desiged to teach elementary students to converse in idiomatic 
Spanish, the book includes well-chosen idioms, vocabulary, 


questions, and conversational ‘exercises, Published in Sep- 
tember. : 
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CROW: PANORAMA DE ‘LAs AMERICAS 


The first printings of this new EAS reader were ex- 
hausted in summer-,hool adoptions. Additional large 
printings, however, should guarantee its imanedin Oe: avail- 
abi’ ty for fall and winter use. 2a 


Many teachers, true enough, are favorably vrediancetd 
toward any new reader by the author of Spanish American 
Life. Panorama de las Américas has also won the approval 
and esteem of those “unfamiliar” with Professor Crow 
earlier work. As one teacher writes: “Te is the most at- 
tractive, interesting, and practical reader i it has pee 
privilege to use.’ he ae ste 






































